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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN BROWNING'S POEMS. 



The present discussion of the Christian Theology in 
Browning's poems does not pretend to cover the whole range 
of Browning's poetic work. The poems upon which this 
study is chiefly based belong to what is known, according to 
Mr. Fotheringham's generally accepted classification, as 
Browning's third period, extending from 1846- 1869 and em- 
bracing the poet's mature and best work. Between these 
dates are included the fifteen years of Browning's married 
life (1846-1861), and the influence of Mrs. Browning upon-^ 
her poet's work, — so profoundly exerted in many directions, — 
is nov/here more clearly felt than in the poems in which 
Browning deals with religious subjects. It is a notable fact 
that all of the poems that are ordinarily drawn upon to illus- 
trate and prove Browning's positive Christianity were writ--' 
teji during her life-time. During this period Browning at- 
tained to the completest poetic expression of himself. "He 
sees with the imagination and the heart, and his poems rouse 
us, warm us, inspire us like Luther's triumphant songs."* 
In his later work, especially that belonging to the years '69- 
'79. the critical and analytical faculty seems to predominate 
over the poetical, and we have dialectics rather than poetics. I 
do not think it is fair to say that the poet changed front on 
any vital question, but in his eagerness to prove everything 
and in his exuberance of intellectual strength he often obscures 
with too much proof and counter-proof the great truths that 
shine so clearly in his earlier poems. The curious, inquisi- 
tive, speculative-bold elements of his nature come to the front. 



•Prof. A. H. strong: " The great Poets and their Theology." p. 431. 



and there is even a touch of the complete skeptic in the ques- 
tion asked in the Epilogue to Ferishtah's Fancies: Is it pos- 
sible that all my faith and optimism have been an illusion, due 
to my personal experience of Love on which I have staked all? 
Take that, would my faith remain?* It is only a momen- 
tary mood, a passing fancy. But there it is! 

Shall we say then that his later poems are inconsistent 
with those of his prime? I think we may answer the ques- 
tion thus : There is in Browning the consistency of a great 
mind true to itself, as the curve of the sphere underlies the 
inequalities of the earth's surface. But there is in him also 
the inconsistency of a growing mind, a mind that never ceased 
developing, expanding, and seeking new adjustments. A 
student of the genesis and development of Browning's philos- 
ophy of life is bound to recognize this element of inconsisten- 
cy, and by his very aim is estopped from slighting any por- 
tion of the poet's intellectual product. But where the aim is, 
as here, to seize upon the characteristic features of a poet's 
thought in fundamental matters, we are justified in emphasiz- 
ing the underlying consistency, and concentrating our atten- 
tion upon those poems in which he has most efifectually spoken 
and has been most true to himself. For power is always the 
mark of character. A man will do that best, which is most 
characteristic of him. And if we are searching for the char- 
acteristic we must ask : not, what is most sympathetic to our- 
selves, what agrees most nearly with our views, but in what 
has the man, the artist, the poet, most fully, most efifectually, 
most powerfully expressed himself. By that he shall be 
judged. Applying this test to Browning I think we are jus- 
tified in claiming this characteristic and effectual quality for 
the body of poetic work he produced between 1846 and 1869, 

•Only, at heart's utmost joy and triumph, terror 

Sudden turns the .blood to lee: a chill wind disenoharms 
All the late enchantment! What if all be error — 
If the halo Irised round my head, were. Love, thine arms? 

(1883) 
Epilogue to Ferishtah's Fancies. Cambridge Edition, p. 947. 
The quotations in this article and the page-numbers are from the Cam- 
bridge Edition <A Browning's complete works. 



and we shall not go astray in basing our study chiefly on the 
poems of this period.* 

But even with this limitation imposed, we are confronted 
in our attempt to discover Browning's theology with a diffi- 
culty inherent in his dramatic method. Not only in his 
dramas proper, but in the great mass of his poems Browning 
prefers the study and revelation of objective character to the 
revelation of himself and his own thought and feeling. In his 
earlier work the dramatic element clearly preponderates. It 
is curious to note how his acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett 
made him regard this as a limitation of his genius. "You do 
what I always wanted, hoped to do, and only seem now likely 
to do for the first time. You speak out, you, — I only make 
men and women speak — give you truth broken into prismatic 
hues, and fear the pure white light, even if it is in me, but I am 
going to try." And again : "What I have printed gives no 
knowledge of me — it evidences abilities of various kinds, if 
you will, — and a dramatic sympathy with certain modifica- 
tions of passion, that I think. But I have never begun even 
what I hope I was born to begin and end — 'R. B. a poem.' " It 
was not easy for Browning to speak out directly, and undra- 
matically. "I always shiver involuntarily when I look — no, 
glance — at this First Poem of mine to be. 'Now", I call it 
what upon my soul, — for a solemn matter it is, — what is to be 
done noiv, believed now, so far as it has been revealed to me — 
solemn words truly, and to find myself writing them to any one 
else!"t Certain it is that under the influence of Mrs. Brown- 
ing the personal element becomes much more pronounced 
in his poetry, and in "Christmas Eve and Easter Mom" we 



*The poems on which this study is chieiiy based are the following: 
"Saul," First nine sections printed 1845 in Bells and Pomegranates; ten 
sections, and those the most important, were added at Mrs. Browning's 
suggestion that the poem was, incomplete. Thus enlarged "Saul" was pub- 
lished in 1855. "Christmas Eve and Easter Day," 1850; "Cleon," 1855; 
"Karshish," 1855; Bishop Blougram's Apology, 1855; "Rabbi Ben Ezra," "A 
Death in the Desert," "Prospice," "Apparent Failure," Epilogue to Dram- 
atis Personse, 1864; "The Ring and the Book," especially the book of "The 
Pope," 1868-69. And for the "underlying consistency" the Asolando Poems 
(1889) should be compared, especially the Reverie and the Epilogue, to see 
how "age approves of youth, and deaith completes the same." 

t Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-46; Vol. I, pp. 
6, 17, 27. 



see the poetic outcome of his determination to say "what is 
to be done now, and believed now, so far as it has been revealed 
to me." In later life he became reconciled to the dramatic 
bent of his genius, which his admiration for Mrs. Browning's 
subjective poetry led him for a time to depreciate, and instead 
of trying to overcome a certain aversion to direct self-revela- 
tion he insists that the indirect dramatic way, by which a 
"truth is told obliquely" is his way. The following lines from 
the poem "At the Mermaid" (1876) clearly indicate his later 

attitude : 

" Which of you did I enable 

Once to slip inside my hreast. 
There to catalogue and lahel 

What I like least, what love best. 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of 

Seek and shun, respect — deride? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside?" 

But even in the period which we have especially chosen 
,for study and in which the personal element is more prominent 
than in any other. Browning could not and did not disown his 
dramatic method, and we must therefore be on our guard 
against quoting as Browning's, convictions which have great 
dramatic fitness where they stand, but which are not necessarily 
the poet's own.* Remembering, however, that Browning did 
write a number of poems such as "Christmas Eve and Easter 
Morn," where in spite of himself he directly reveals his own 
thought, it is possible by comparison with the utterances of his 
personal poems, to discover even among the dramatic studies, 
poems in which the objective character is only a mouth-piece 
for Browning himself (e. g. Rabbi Ben Ezra), and others in 
which the dramatic situation and the environment are strictly 
objective, but where the moving intellect is evidently Brown- 

♦Thus Prof. Parrott shows that the occasionally quoted passage, 

" I never realized God's birth before 
How he grew likest God in being bom." 
from the Ring and the Book, "is most natural in the mouth of the deeply 
religious Pompilia, but in no way testifies to the poet's personal belief." 
And again that the oft-quoted passage 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it." 
from "A Death In the Desert" is spoken by St. John and ought not by it- 
self and without further comparison to be quoted as an expression of the 
poet's own belief. 
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ing's own, kept, however, in strict subjection to the imagined 
external environment. "Cleon" and "Karshish" are striking 
examples of this type. They^dd not represent Browning's own 
attitude toward Christianity, but rather his attitude as it would 
have been had he been a Greek philosopher or an Arab phy- 
sician contemporary with Christ. In "A Death in the Desert" 
the speculative interest predominates over the dramatic and 
there are many passages which we may safely take as represent- 
ing directly Browning's own convictions. "Saul," on the other 
hand, which in many respects is the most perfect of Brown- 
ing's poems is at the same time dramatic and per- 
sonal, especially the latter sections. Every word is 
true to the character of David and dramatically fit, 
and yet David's soul is Browning's own and nowhere else 
do we get such a complete and eloquent revelation of the in- 
most springs of his heart. But even in poems where Brown- 
ing's interest is evidently purely objective, as in Bishop Blou- 
gram's Apology there occur passages representing certain 
moods of the character studied, that are unmistakably Brown- 
mg's own. 

This whole question of the dramatic and non-dramatic 
elements in Browning and the extent to which the dramatic 
poems may be made the basis for a study of Browning's own 
beliefs has been treated in a thorough and scholarly fashion by 
Prof. Thomas Parrott, of Princeton, in his "Examination of 
the Non-Dramatic Poems in Robert Browning's First and 
Second Periods," where he has shown the folly of indiscrim- 
inate quotation, and the lengths to which it may lead and has 
led some Browning students. Prof. Parrott maintains that in 
any examination of Browning's religious beliefs we have a 
right to quote only poems or passages clearly personal and 
non-dramatic, or "poems or passages which, though dramatic 
in form, are personal in content; where the imaginary person 
serves as a mere mouthpiece for the poet himself."* 



•Of the poems mentioned above as the basis for this study. Prof. Par- 
rott quotes "Christmas Eve and Easter Day," "Prospiee," "Apparent Fail- 
ure" and "Epilogue to Dramatis Personae" (third speaker), as poems in 
which the poet speaks In propria persona. "Rabbi Ben Ezra" and portions 
of "The Pope" in "The Ring and the Book" as poems in which the poet uses 
a dramatic figure as a mouth-piece. To this latter class I should be inclined 



But in the end, the only sure way of coming close to a 
reat poet and understanding him is by that "spirit-sense" 
fhich Browning himself mentions as the only key that will 
dmit to his soul. This rather than any external formula of 
riticism or rule of "optics" must be the guide for those who 
esire to penetrate deeper and "dive into his soul's profound." 

" And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive t)y the spirit-sense, 
No optics nice yours at any rate."" 

Another difficulty that meets us in our attempt to define 
Irowning's theological position is his marvellous nimbleness 
f mind, his aversion to intellectual repose and the lightning- 
ke rapidity with which he changes not his view but his point 
f view. He no sooner has stated a position or uttered a be- 
ef than he subjects it to the test of his dialectic faculty. His 
lith is militant. 

" And so I live, you see. 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling, to effect 
My warfare, "t 

His own soul becomes a stage on which Imagination and 
Reason and all the other faculties of the mind are actors. The 
:ene is one of incessant activity. We know there is a fixed 
entre, but it is not always easy to keep it in sight (Easter 
lorn). His mind is always marshalling argument and coun- 
jr argument. We see objection facing conviction and con- 
iction out-facing objection. This is not intimating that he 
ad no fixed position. On the contrary, on the great funda- 
lental questions of belief he took his position early and held 
: all through his life. Thus he wrote in his earliest poem 
Pauline": "I believe in God and Truth and Love." 
Jod, God's Love, the reality of the soul's life here and 

1 add David in the poem "Saul." (Sections 10-19.) The other poems in 
ur list. Prof. Parrott by implication considers purely dramatic, although he 
Hows that by a comparison of the dramatic poems with the standard ob- 
lined from the first two classes, "we may discover in them (i. e. the dra- 
latic poems) such similar trains of thought, as will show truth and reveal 
D us the meaning that lies 'beside the tacts.' " It is in this spirit that I 
lave included "Cleon," "Karshish," etc., in tho list of poems that lllus- 
rate Browning's Christian Theology. 

•" House." p. 809. t " Easter Morn." p. 335. 



hereafter, these were the great heights upon which he en- 
trenched himself. But he did not remain behind his trenches. 
He was continually skirmishing, making sallies into the ene- 
my's territory, feinting retreat only to turn suddenly and rout 
his pursuer. And when he finds no worthy opponent without, 
he tries his position by conducting an attack upon it himself. 
From the Citadel of Faith he makes a sortie into the do- 
main of the Critical Intellect; there are flank movements, 
fierce rushes upon stragetic positions, all the manoeuvres of a 
skilled tactician. The uninitiated are bewildered by their intri- 
cacy and rapidity of execution, and sometimes indeed it is hard 
to tell which side has the advantage and we look with anxiety 
up to the citadel, but lo' the flags are flying from the battle- 
ments and the gates have never been threatened. This alert- 
ness and restlessness of his intellectual temper, added tO' his 
dramatic method, complicates the task of defining Browning's 
theological position. 

Although it has become a commonplace of Browning 
criticism, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the fact that 
Browning's interest is in the inward life of his characters. The 
"incidents in the development of a soul" are the only ones that 
have real significance for him. Browning asks : Not, how is the 
man modified by the impact of the outer world, but what is his 
impact upon the outer world, growing out of his relation to the 
unseen world, the world of duty, of faith, of love, the Kingdom 
of, God. If there is one central conviction that runs through the 
whole of Browning's poetry from beginning to end, in his dra- 
matic, in his dialectic, in his narrative, in his lyric verse, it is 
the conviction that the questions of greatest and most vital 
moment in this life are the great questions of God, of Christ, of 
Personal Responsibility, of Personal Immortality; and the 
further conviction that these questions not only can be an- 
swered but must be answered by the individual soul ; that the 
individual soul is unavoidably confronted with them at some 
time in its passage through life and cannot "by any by-paths 
or indirect crooked ways" evade them — no more than 
Balaam could evade the angel of the Lord. There 
is therefore in the whole drift of his work an in- 
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tense and living protest against religious indifferent- 
ism and agnosticism of every type. But it is characteris- 
tic of Browning that he much more frequently deals v^rith sub- 
jective appropriation (or non-appropriation) of religious truth 
than with the objective basis of that truth itself. Though faith 
is his principal theme it is rather iides qua creditur than iides 
quae creditur* When we consider this in connection with his 
dramatic propensity and his genius in the revelation of objec- 
tive character, we find that it explains the central motive of a 
whole group of his poems. In Cleon, Karshis h, A Death in 
the Desert, and Saul, different aspects of Christianity form the 
main theme of the proems, but it is not so much the facts of 
Christianity in themselves as their action upon his characters 
that the poet portrays. Thus in_ Cleon w e see a self-reliant 
high-minded Greek struggling toward the truth and just miss- 
ing it because of his contempt for the lowliness of the messen- 
gers that might have revealed it to him. Let me put my 
meaning into a picture : A stately homeward-bounder is feel- 
ing her way toward the harbor entrance in the night and the 
storm, unaided save by lead line and log. Hardly a cable's 
length to windward, but hid in the darkness, a low-decked 
pilot boat is steering straiglit for the harbor light, from whose 
rays a jut of rock cuts off the stately merchantman. Side by 
side these sail, unseen of each other, yet drawing ever closer 
till a sudden lift of the sea brings the pilot's sails against the 
sky. The lookout's warning cry is heard. The captain on 
the bridge for a moment peers into, the darkness, then turn.s 
to his ship again. 'Twas only a helpless fishing smack, he 
says. Her course no sane seaman would follow. And as the 
pilot rounded the headland into the harbor, the stately 
homeward-bounder drove straight upon the rocks and was 
lost. That is Cleon . Almost he touched Christ yet failed to 
see him. 

In Karshish we have the story of Lazarus, the 
strange feet di his resurrection, not told for its own sake, how- 



•Compare the distinction that Frank makes in his system of theology 
between assurance ("Christliche Gewlssheit") and Truth (ChrlstUoheWhar- 
hoit.") 



ever, but to study its effect on the mind of an Arab physician. 
In Saul, — but Saul, as I stated above, is less mere 
study and more personal outpouring than any other poem of 
its form — yet even in Saul there is the effect of the revela- 
tion of God in Christ on the mind and heart of David as fore- 
seen by him in prophetic vision. And so one jnight go on 
taking up Bishop Blougram's Apology, A Death in the Des- 
ert, and all the dramatic Monologues that deal with religious 
questions and show how Browning is always asking his char- 
acters : What think ye of Christ? But all of this takes us no 
further than the vestibule of Browning's own temple of faith. 
It shows us that he had learned from Carlyle that a man's 
religion is the most important fact about him, and had ap- 
plied this conviction in a new and hitherto untried manner in 
his dramatic impersonations. But we want to hear from the 
poet himself; we desire to know what his own answer was to 
questions which he put to so many of his characters. Before 
answering this question directly it will be well to give our at- 
tention to some general considerations that will clear the way. 
Browning's theology, as indeed his whole philosophy of 
life is profoundly infliienced by his attitude toward the prob- 
lems of personality. He is above all else the poet of person- 
ality, of intense, positive, concentrated and indisoluble per- 
sonality. This is shown clearly in his attitude toward Nature. 
He is too personal and human to be satisfied with lonely Na- 
ture as Wordsworth was. With him Nature is the setting for 
human action, or significant by association with human feeling. 
Browning, with all his intense self-consciousness, never feels 
the desire to get away from himself that is so characteristic of 
modern literature (Carlyle), never treats Nature as a refuge 
from himself and an anodyne for the pains of a self-question- 
ing spirit (Matthew Arnold). He is naive; continually dis- 
covering some fresh, undreamt of resources in himself. Hence 
his sympathy with the Renaissance. Hence also his delight 
in his own power, his power of observation, of expression, of 
sympathy, of love, of sympathy that is not self-effacement, of 
love that is not loss of identity as in Shelley. Hence also the 
absence of the meditative vein that makes Wordsworth ab- 
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sorb Nature into himself, until his heart holds, as in a calm, 
placid pool, a spiritual and spiritualized reflection of her outer 
self. Browning puts human personal love above the 
lonely rapture of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelly, Arnold 
and their kin. ( Cf. "Never the time and the 
place"). He never experiences a loss of the sense of 
personality, an ecstasy of union with Nature or the Universe. 
This is the Oriental mood, but in Wordsworth and Emerson 
English literature has experienced it. The mystic mood 
where the bounds of Self are lost, as in a trance, which Ten- 
nyson tells us he was subject to, and of which there is record 
in his poems (In Memoriam, Idyls of the King: Arthur), 
was alien to Browning's healthy consciousness. Instead of 
a tendency toward a dispersion of the rays of Individuality 
under the stress of enthusiasm or imaginative excitement, we 
find in him a tendency toward intenser concentration. Not 
the loss of personality in ecstatic vision, but the concentration 
of personality in moments of high and noble passion is there- 
fore what Browning values in a life. Philosophically consid- 
ered we may say that Browning in his view of personality is a 
follower of Leibnitz* and not of Spinoza. Individuals are to 
him not modes of the One Substance, appearing and disappear- 
ing like ripples on the Ocean's surface. They are monads 
with definite inviolable boundafies, that may mirror the great 
world in their soul-spheres, but never dissolve and lose them- 
selves, as bubbles that burst and fade like a mist, to recon- 
dense and reappear. These individual souls, bounded by 
each other and the world, impinge on each other and the 
world, the world of Sense and the world of Spirit, by means of 
which they shape themselves in various ways and build up for 
themselves their various characters, but they never merge 
with Nature and God (mystical pantheism). With this strong 
sense of personality was allied an absorbing interest in his own 
concrete personality and the concrete personality of other hu- 
man beings, and a marvellous power of personal analysis. 

•The points of contact between Browning's Philosophy of Life and the 
system of Leibnitz are numerous, and would afford material for an interest- 
ing study: e. g. personality, freedom of the will, cosmic optimism, pre-es- 
tablished harmony, monadology. 
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Browning does not inquire into that which all men have in 
common, into universals of truth, feeling, or fact, but into the 
particular way in which universal truths, common human 
feelings, admitted and acknowledged facts, are reflected in dif- 
ferent individual souls, because it is just in this difference of 
reflection that the essence of personality lies which Browning 
is always probing for. And here we find ourselves approach- 
ing his psychological dramatic bent from another side. Thus 
in Christmas Eve he shows us how the universal truths, the 
common emotional content, the admitted and acknowledged 
facts of Christianity are reflected first in the minds of the con- 
gregation of the Methodist Chapel, then in the minds of the 
worshippers at St. Peter's, in Rome, then in the mind of the 
German Professor (acknowledged fact dissolving into thin mist 
of speculation in his brain, to be sure), and last of all in his own 
mind. Thus again his longest poem, the Ring and the Book, 
is a study of different characters and personalities, tested by 
their relation to the same facts, — facts acknowledged and ad- 
mitted by all; accordingly we have first the murder story 
briefly related as fact by way of introduction and basis for 
the test. Then we have its effect on Half Rome, then on the 
Other Half Rome, then upon a Tertium Quid ; then we have 
a study of the character of the Count in its relation to this fact, 
then of Caponsacchi, then of Pompilia, then a study of the 
reflection of the fact from legal minds, and at last the reflection 
of the fact and its various interpretations in the mind of the 
Pope, who sums up all. In that Book, and in that only, we 
feel the Poet is more intent upon giving us the truth itself than 
upon revealing character to us. But in all the others. Brown- 
ing is conducting a test of personality and character, by study- 
ing their reactions when dipped in the same solution of fact, 
as a chemist conducts his litmus paper test. The great 
central fact for Browning then, his terminus a quo, the fact 
with which he begins a Descartes began with his Cogito 
Ergo Slim, is the fact of personality and we shall find it every- 
where giving character to his philosophy of life. 

We said above that the contemplation of Nature did not 
satisfy a religious want in Browning as it did in Wordsworth. 
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The impersonality of Nature and of the Spirit of Nature left 
him cold and untouched. The pantheistic view of Nature, 
which Wordsworth, though "a plain Christian at home," con- 
tinually adopts in his poetry, had therefore no attraction for 
Browning. Though in his earlier poems, especially in Pau- 
line and Paracelsus, he shows the influence of Shelley in his 
Nature-descriptions and in his occasional leaning toward 
Shelley's ideal pantheism, he becomes more and more dis- 
satisfied with Nature in and for herself, and even shows a cer- 
tain impatience with the Wordsworthian Nature cult. He 
makesthe Pope say "What Fools call Nature I call God."* The 
Spirit of Nature then which is the sacred presence behind the 
outward show of things, which in its living made the Universe, 
"which Wordsworth conceived of as Thought and Shelley as 
Love operating into Beauty, "f reveals itself to Browning as the 
Supreme Personality, God, "from whose will stream the 
worlds, life and nature, his dread Sabaoth." From the central 
fact of his own personality he arrives at the fact of the per- 
sonality of God : 

" We men. In our degree may know 
There, simply. Instantaneously, as here 
After long time and amid many lies. 
Whatever we dare think we Icnow indeed 
That I am I, as He is He, what else?"j: 

But though Browning thus interpreted the Spirit of Na- 
ture as the Personal God, yet he turned early for a fuller under- 
standing of His Ways to the world of Men, to find Him there, 
too, and there more fully revealed in His personal attributes. 
He knew God as Power in Nature ; but only by his study of 
Man did he get to know God as Love. 

" From the First Power was T knew 
Lite has made clear to me 
That strive but for a closer view 
Love were as plain to see." f 

Nature and Life, Creation and the Heart of Man, both 
reveal God, the first in his Power, the second in his Love. God 



•Though in the above passage quoted from the Ring and the Book "Na- 
ture" means the Mother-instinct of Pompilia to save her child rather than 
"Nature" in the sense in which we have used It above, it is fair to quote the 
passage In this connection to show Browning's substitution of God for Na- 
ture, the Personal for the Impersonal. 
tStopford Brooke: Essay on Shelley. 
I The Pope: Ring and the Book. | Reverie In Asolando. 
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as Power is immanent in Nature, but personal too. God as 
Love is immanent in human hearts, but with His Personality 
transcending theirs. Before we go on, however, to study this 
two-fold manifestation of God as Browning saw it, — and the 
study of this will lead us into the very heart of Browning's 
theology, — it is necessary to call attention to a fundamental 
habit of Browning's mind in its relation to religious ques- 
tions. 

Browning, who goes through the world "trying, proving, 
rejecting," never proves or tries to prove the existence of God 
and the Soul. They are to him primarily intuitions : 

" Earth changes hut thy soul and God stand sure." (Rabhi Ben Ezra) 

" I find first: 
Writ down for very A, B, C, of fact 
In the beginning God made Heaven and Earth." (The Ring and the Boole.) 

He may appear to be constructing an argument for 
the existence of God out of his perception of God's 
power in Nature and his consciousness of God's Love 
in his Heart, but these are arguments only in ap- 
pearance. In Christmas Eve, for instance, Browning's 
analysis of his intuition results in something very much like 
the ontological argument. Thus : "From the evidence of 
Power in the Universe and my partial possession of power I 
arrive at the conception of the author of power infinite, i. e. 
God under his attribute of omnipotence; similarily from the 
love in me and my intuition of it as something higher and 
more divine than the power ('for the living worm within its 
clod were diviner than a loveless God') I arrive at the con- 
ception of God as love." But it is in no true sense an argu- 
ment for the existence of God, and hence is not subject to the 
Kantian annihilation of the ontological argument. The intu- 
ition comes first and is a fact and accepted and stated as such. 
But Browning were not Browning if he stopped there. He 
says, to be sure, "I know," but adds immediately the question : 
"Howdol know?" There is a subtle implication of the practical 
sense of the language in this common English phrase. We 
never ask, nor does Browning, "Why do you know?" but 
How do you know?" If I ask myself "Why do I know?" 
the very question presupposes the absence from my conscious- 
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ness of an adequate cause for my knowledge, and in the event 
of my failure to discover an adequate cause the knowledge it- 
self is discredited. But when I ask : "How" the ultimate fact 
of knowledge is treated as an intuition and therefore unprov- 
able, and the question resolves itself into this : What are the 
factors that enter into this intuition, and how does this intuition 
become a part of myself, allowing always by implication, that 
even if the answer is not perfect, even if I cannot answer fully 
"how," yet / know. In other words — and this is the character- 
istic thing about Browning — the question "how" when ap- 
plied to knowledge, whether of material or spiritual fact, is 
purely psychological, whereas "why" is metaphysical. Let 
me illustrate : I see a tree before my house and say : "I know 
a tree is there." Now the ultimate basis even of my knowledge 
of this material fact is an intuition of sense, analagous, as I be- 
lieve, to the spiritual intuition of which we were speaking 
above. If I ask : "Why do I have that knowledge?" the ques- 
tion is a metaphysical one and opens the whole problem of the 
ultimate cause of our consciousness of the world outside of us, 
and whether the answer be materialistic or idealistic it will be 
purely metaphysical. But if I ask "How do I know that a tree 
is there ; how do I get that knowledge inside of me while the 
tree still remains outside ?" the question becomes a psycholog- 
ical one, and no matter what the answer is, and even though 
there be no answer at all, t!he conviction that the tree is there 
remains firmly rooted and is not touched by that question. It 
simply asks : What elements enter into this knowledge, and 
in so far as its ultimate basis is an intuition of sense, what are 
the physiological factors that enter into it and how are they 
composed into the object of knowledge in my mind? And 
these are questions. toward the solution of which modern psy- 
chology can make, and already has made, important strides. 
The point to be noted in our discussion of Browning's philo- 
sophic basis for his theology is just this : For him the exist- 
ence of God and the Soul is an ultimate fact of knowledge, and 
his scrutiny is never into the fact even as a fact of conscious- 
ness, but simply into its genesis so far as that may be traced. 
In saying this I am, of course, admitting a certain metaphysi- 
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cal limitation in our poet, but it is a limitation which has been 
characteristic of much of the scientific, philosophic and theo- 
logical thought of our day, and curiously enough, has been 
associated with great productivity (witness Browning him- 
self), and it is moreover a limitation in which Browning, who 
in so much else runs counter to the spirit of the time, is in full 
harmony with that spirit. It is evident that a mind so consti- 
tuted and pursuing such inquiries, to be poetically or other- 
wise productive must plant itself ultimately on some sort of 
living faith — living, because not a provisional and theoretical, 
but a practical and unconditional acceptance of its ultimate 
intuitions as facts. 

We are now prepared to follow Browning into the heart 
of his theology. The poet sees the power of God manifested 
in the universe and knows it by analogy with his own. Man 
has power, but finite, limited. God's power is infinite ; and so 
with all the attributes of Personality: Will, Reason, Knowl- 
edge, 

Have I knowledge, confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 

Have I forethought? How purblind and blank to the Infinite Care. 

Do I task any faculty highest, to image Success ? 

I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen, God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.* 

But there is one power of the Soul, the hig'hest and best, 
the power of Love, which I possess but which I do not and 
cannot see so clearly evidenced in Nature and Life. Power 
Infinite there is. Foresight, Knowledge; but Love? 

We shall misunderstand the essence of Browning's teach- 
ing concerning God's Love if we are superficial here and fjiil 
to admit thr .diffimlty which hr rlrnri]' nnw nnd felt. Nature, 
which whoso deeply sees, sees wisdom, power, thought, 
does not reveal so easily and simply if indeed she reveal at 
all that Love is too. More keenly than Browning, Tennyson 
ftlt the difficulty. 

Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love creation's final law 

Tho' Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed.'f 



*Saul. p. 183. t In Memoriam. 
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But Browning felt it too. He ^Jjiat he^cguld_iiot iortify 
his convict ion of the Infin ite Love of God by t he^same ^teps 
by"whicH~ITeTi ad forti fied His conviction ot the Infinite Powefr 
And yet he never, likeTerinygOnT-for-a-meiaent-felrtfie shadow 
of a doubt cross his soul. He simply treats the difficulty as 
an incentive to a more strenuous search. 

From the first Power was — I knew. 
Life bas made clear to me. 
That strive but for cioser view. 
Love were as plain to see.* 

But that view requires a striving to attain, while from the 
first no man with any spiritual vision at all can escape. To 
obtain this closer view, to show forth the ground of 
his conviction that God is Love, Browning set himself 
with all the mighty resources of his genius. You remember 
Hawtliorne's beautiful legend of the Great Carbuncle. How 
Matthew and Hannah in their quest for this priceless gem 
are lost among the Crystal Hills, when suddenly a strange 
gleam shines right through the mist in which they are wrapped 
and throws their shadows backward. Just as they were be- 
ginning to falter, just as their quest was beginning to seem 
aimless, there was the glorious flash of the gem itself from the 
brow of the mountain cliff. So it is with Browning in his 
quest. If it were all quest, all climbing and striving, we, if 
not he, should sometimes tire and look doubtfully at our 
guide. But lo, just as we are beginning to ask in bewilder- 
ment what will be the outcome of all this arguing, there comes 
the flash of insight, we see thte Truth itself shining high above 
through the mists of our Doubt (he, the guide, knows the way 
in the thickest fog), and we know our quest shall be re- 
warded. See how the radiance breaks upon David at the 
magnificent close of the poem that should bear his name. See 
how it breaks upon the poet himself in "Christmas Eve." 

But back to our quest! How does Browning meet the 
difficulty; what is his approach, on the side of Reason, to his 
faith that God is Love? The poems "Saul" and "Christmas Eve" 
again afford the clearest answer, though that answer is to be 

'Reverie In Asolando. 



found everywhere in his work. And note first that though 
the approach is made through Reason, it is not through 
Reason contemplating Nature, but Reason contemplating the 
Heart of man. To see this higher truth the eye must be bent 
inward. There it sees as the highest, and best, and divinest 
gift, the gift of Love. Shall this gift alone be without a giver? 
Shall God who in Power, Foresight, Wisdom infinitely tran- 
scends his creature, be beaten at this point by the creature? 

A\hat, my soul, see thus far and no farther? when doors great and small, 

Nine and ninety fiew ope at our touch, should the hundredth appall? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of all? 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here, the parts shift. 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, the end, what began?* 

The poet looking into his own heart and experience saw 
that its crown was love. Can God, the perfect, the infinite in 
all else, lack this topmost ineflablest, uttermost crown? 

To this central thought Browning brings a wealth of 
tributary ideas and illutrations which swell its volume, broaden 
its sweep, increase its power to carry and convince. There is 
room to point out only a few of the most striking of these. In 
"Christmas Eve" there is a subtle distinction implied between 
the conception of Infinite Power and Infinite Love, which 
Browning makes serviceable to his main contention. Brown- 
ing's conception of Infinite Power is what the metaphysicians 
would call quantitative, while his conception of Infinite Love is 
qualitative. Man sees, says Browning, in God's power made 
evident 

" Only excess by a million fold 
O'er the power God gave man in the mould. 
For, note: Man's hand, first formed to carry 
A few pounds weight, when taught to marry 
Its strength with an engine's, lifts a mountain. 
Advancing in power by one degree; 
And why count steps thro' eternity? 
But love is the ever-springing fountain: 
Man may enlarge or narrow his bed 
For the water's play, but the water-head 
How can he multiply Or reduce it ? 
As easy create it as cause it to cease 
He may profit by it, or abuse it. 
But 'tis not a thing to bear increase 
As power does: be love less or more 
In the heart of man, he keeps It shut 
Or opes it wide, as he pleases, but 
Love's sum remains what it was hefore." f 



*Saul. tChrlstmas Eve. 
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The conception of Power is necessarily quantitative. Its 
essence lies in the how much. And infinite Power is reached 
by increasing finite Power and making it ever and endlessly 
more. But the essence of Love is not in the how much. As 
all the attributes of water are present in its minutest particle, 
and as a drop of dew contains the virtues of Lake Superior, 
so in every true human love there is the very quality of Infi- 
nite Love. It follows from this that man can get nearer to 
God on the Love-side than on the Power-side, He can know 
God only potentially on the Power-side, but he may know him 
actually and essentially on the Love-side. In all this we are 
verging close upon Christianity and upon its central truth in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. Browning accepted the In- 
carnation and made it the vital centre of his faith, but 
before we touch upon his exposition of this doctrine (one can 
hardly speak of it as a "doctrine" in Browning's poetry, it is so 
vital), let us ask how he arrives at his conviction of its truth. 

We are here upon the important boundary between 
"Natural" and "Revealed" Religion, a boundary which 
Browning recognized. For although he found God as he "re- 
vealed" himself in Nature and in the Human Heart, yet the 
revelation of Himself in Christ was for Browning a revelation 
of an entirely different character, not to be arrived at by the 
same process as His revelation in Nature and the Human 
Heart. Browning clearly suggests the difference in his poem 
"Christmas Eve.^' He tells us how (section v) in the church of 
Nature his faith sprang first, how in youth 

" I looked to these very skies 
And probing their immensities 
I found God there. His visible power. 
Yet felt In my heart, amid all its sense 
Of the power, an equal evidence 
That His love, there, too, was the nobler dower."* 

Even love, though not so easily seen, is preached in the 
Church of Nature when the heart's testimony is added to that 
of the intellect. Then note the transition indicated by Brown- 
ing in the marvellous apparition of the moon-rainbow, a phe- 
nomenon that transcends the common experience of natural 

'ChrLstmas Eve. 
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events, and with which the vision of Christ himself is so closely 
associated in the poem. It is as though the poet would say to 
us: The knowledge of God's Love made manifest in Christ 
is not to be had from Nature. Here is required something 
beyond Nature, the direct revelation of God himself. In 
"Easter Day" we find in a similar manner the magni- 
ficent picture of the sky a flame with the Northern Lights, 
painted as a supernatural phenomenon, and closely associated 
with the epiphany of Christ. In both these poems Browning 
chooses to shadow forth mystically God's revelation of Him- 
self in Christ, and this is both poetically and theologically fit- 
ting, because it is the poet's individual relation to Christ that 
forms the motives of both poems. In the following passage 
from the "Ring and the Book," he recognizes the historic 
basis of Christianity in the "tale," i. e. the record of the New 
Testament. The words are the Pope's, the meaning is 
Browning's. 

" There Is, beside the works, a tale of Thee 
In the world's mouth, which I find credible. 
I love it with my heart: unsatisfied 
I try it with my reason, nor discept 
From any point I probe and pronounce sound. 
What lacks then of perfection fit for God 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength. 
So is intelligence; let love be so. 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice. 
Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 
Beyond the tale, I reach into the dark. 
Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands. 
I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorrow would confound me else 
Devised — all pain, at most expenditure 
Of pain by who devised pain — to evolve. 
By new machinery in counter part. 
The moral qualities of man— how else? 
To make him love in turn and be beloved 
Creative and self-saerlflcing too 
And thus eventually God-like, * * * 
Bnable man to bring from out all pain 
All pleasure for a common heritage 
To all eternity: this may be surmised as 
The other is revealed. 

In the above passage the works (i. e. Creation, the Visible 
L^niverse) and "a tale" (i. e. The New Testament Record of 
the Life of Christ) are contrasted. Both show forth God ; but 
God's love made perfect in Christ is not seen and cannot be 
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seen in the "works." The only avenue by which the indi- 
vidual mind can reach that knowledge is by "the tale," that 
is the Word. We may surmise why Sin and Sorrow are in the 
world. But it is only surmising. God's love in Christ is not 
surmised, but revealed. 

We have seen that Browning recognized God in Nature, 
shown in his Power, Wisdom, Forethought ; that a closer view 
including in its scope the Human Heart and the life of Man, 
discovers beyond the Power and above it, His Love ; but that 
the highest view, not attainable along the avenues of natural 
insight, is reached only when the Love of God is seen revealed 
and made manifest in Christ, who is the perfection and fulfil- 
ment of that Love. 

"What think ye of Christ?" is the question Browning puts 
to his characters in such poems as Cleon and Karshish. 
"What thinkest thou of Christ" is the question he puts to him- 
self in "Christmas Eve and Easter Day." His answer, by no 
means confined to this one poem, but here given its clearest 
and most connected form, may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing three heads: (i) The Fact of the Incarnation: God , 
gave his Only-begotten Son. (2) The Motive : God so loved 
the World. (3) The Purpose: That whosoever believeth in 
him should have everlasting life. Let us examine a little more 
closely into the meaning of Browning's three-fold answer. 

I. The Fact. In the poem "Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day" Browning speaking clearly and undoubtedly for him- 
self, accepts the fact of the Incarnation and states his belief in 
the Divinity of Christ. The corroborative passages in "Saul," 
"A Death in the Desert" and " Karshish ," though there put 
into the mouth of dramatic impersonations, are when taken in 
connection with the "Christmas Eve" poem clearly to be un- 
derstood as expressing his own belief. It is characteristic of 
Browning that his approach to his own confession of faith is 
by a sort of dialectic process in which he first tests and then 
rejects various interpretations of the Christian Faith, which 
he finds untenable. Thus he analyzes and then repudiates 
with keen irony not untouched with scorn the "myth theory" 
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which the Tiibingen school applied to the gospels and the 
person of Christ. The whole passage (xiv-xix) is far too long 
to quote here, but the following lines will suggest the poet's 
point of view. The Gottingen (i. e. Tiibingen) professor, lec- 
turing to his class on Christmas eve, 

Proposed Inquiring first 
Into the various sources whence 
This Myth of Christ is derivable; 
Demanding from the evidence 
(Since plainly no such life was livable) 
IIow these phenomena should class 
Whether 't were best opine Christ was 
Or never was at all, or whether 
He was and was not, both together — 
It matters little for the name 
So the id«a toe left the same. 
Only for practical purpose sake, 
'Twas obviiously as well to take 
The popular story — understanding 
How the ineptitude of the time 
And the penman's prejudice, expanding 
Fact into fable fit for the clime 
Had, by slow and sure degrees, translated it 
Into this myth, this Individuum — 
Which when reason had strained and abated it 
Of foreign matter, left, for residuum, 
A Man!' — a right true man however 
Whose work was worthy a man's endeavor.* 

Browning is quick to see the fatal weakness of the pro- 
fessor's theory. A mere myth, no matter how exalted and 
beautiful, being but the subjective creation of the human brain, 
has no power of living or giving life, and cannot therefore be 
the fountain of any vital religion. He puts it thus : Truth's 
atmosphere may become poisoned when Papist struggles with 
Dissenter, but still there is air to breathe. But when the 
Critic gets you under !iis air-bell he 

Pumps out with ruthless ingenuity 
Atom by atom, and leaves you — vacuity 

He advises the professor's hearers, half-ironically, half- 
pityingly, to get all they can out of his lecture, and with a 
homely but telling figure lays bare the fallacy in all such sub- 
jective theories of religious truth : 

Deduce from this lecture all that eases you, 
Nay call yourselves, if the calling pleases you, 
'Christians' — abhor the deist's pravity — 
Go on, you shall no more move my gravity — 



♦Christmas Eve XV. 
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Than, when I aee boys ride a-cock-horse, 

I find It in my heart to embarrass them 

By hinting that their sticlc's a mock horse, 

And they really carry what they say carries them."* 

But Browning goes farther. He not only repudiates the 
professor's doctrine because of its inability to satisfy the heart 
and afford a basis for conduct, but he applies to it his keen 
dialectic and lays bare its weakness and inconsistency on the 
mere side of intellect. And then having shown the flimsiness 
of the whole hypothesis, his broad human sympathy and deep 
human love get the better of his intellectual scorn and he ex- 
presses the hope that when the professor's last hour has struck 
he may know something of the peace no mere myth can give ; 

Nor may the professor forego its peace 

« * * 

When thicker and thicker the darkness fills 

The world through his misty spectacles 

And he gropes for something more substantial 

Than a fable myth or personification. 

May Christ do for him what no mert man shall 

And stand confessed as the God of salvation, f 

Nor does Browning find it possible to accept the view 
which makes Christ simply the greatest moral teacher, the 
perfect example on earth of the righteousness of the Kingdom 
of Heaven (xvi). To be sure, Christ did lead the perfect life, 
was the pattern man, but what we need a hundred times more 
than a pattern is power, power to do the right which we know 

'Tls one thing to know and another to practice 

And thence I conclude that the real God-function 

Is to furnish a motive and an injunction 

For practising what we know already. 

And such an injunction and such a motive 

As the God in Christ do you waive? • * • 

Morality to the uttermost 

Supreme in Christ as we all confess. 

Why need we prove, would avail no jot 

To make him God, if God he were not? 

What is the point where himself lays stress ? 

Does the precept run "Believe in good. 

In Justice, truth, now understood 

For the first time?" — or, "Belisve in me. 

Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lnrd of Life?" Whoever can take 

The same to his heart and for mere love's sake 

Conceive of the love — that man obtains 

A new truth; no conviction gains 

Of an old one only, made intense 

By a fresh appeal to his faded sense. "J 

•Christmas Eve XVIII. t Christmas Eve XXII. }Christmas Eve XVII. 
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Browning's hold on the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
vital. It is a "new truth" and one that gives new life. He is 
not troubled with the metaphysics of Christology but ex- 
pounds to us its dynamics. Not the problem of the relation 
of the two natures in Christ, but the power of the God-Man to 
lift men to God^ is the focus of his interest and faith. In "A 
Death in the Desert," the most philosophical of the religious 
poems which we are especially considering, he* makes the doc- 
trine of the incarnation the intellectiwl centre of the universe, 
putting these words into the mouth of St. John : 

" I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 
And has so tar advanced thee to be wise." 

And again, when the apostle, addressing his attendants, 
says: 

" Then stand (before that fact, that Life and Death 
Stay there at gaze, till it dispart, dispread 
As though a star should open out all sides 
Grow the world on you, as it is my world." 

In "Saul" the Incarnation is made the moral centre. In 
this poem the speculative interest is subordinated to the ethi- 
cal. Saul — the picture of fallen humanity — glooms apart in 
his vent, while David tries to lift him out of his despair.* But his 
best efforts only avail to rouse the King for a moment. Then 
David, whose heart yearns to help and to save, falls on his 
knees and by the might of his love for the King implores 
God, who alone can, to help and to save : 

Thou who didst grant me that day 

And <before it not seldom hast granted thy help to essay 
Carry on and complete an adventure — ^my shield and my sword 
In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word was my word 
Still be with me, who then at the summit of human endeavor 
And scaling the highest, man's thought could, gazed hopeless as ever 
On the near stretch of heaven above me~ till mighty to save 
Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance — God's throne from the 
grave! 

And in that moment comes to him a vision of the revelation 
of the Christ, who alone can redeem and restore Saul, who 
alone can 

•I Samuel xTi; 14-23. 
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"Interpose at the diflcult minute, snatch Saul the mistake, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now — ^and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself s«t 
Clear and safe in new light and new life.". 

And as the joyous truth flashes upon the soul of David he 

cries out 

" O Saul It shall be 
A Pace like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me. 
Thou Shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand. 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee!' See the Christ stand!" 

I have dwelt on this poem at some length, because no- 
where else does Browning show so clearly the insufficiency of 
mere human effort, even the highest, and proclaim so elo- 
quently the necessity of the Incarnation to raise Humanity 
from its fallen estate.* 

As St. John looking backward found in the fact of the 
Incarnation the solution of every question of the intellect, so 
David looking forward sees in it the fulfilment of all the aspi- 
rations of his moral nature. There it is viewed as bringing 
wisdom ; here as effecting salvation. 

2. The Motive. God so loved the world, that he gave his 
Only begotten Son. This is for our poet the explanation of 
the mystery of godliness and the all-sufficient reason of "that 
transcendent act beside which even the creation fades into a 
puny exercise of power."t It is to his belief in God's infinite 
Love that Browning owes his hold upon the very fact of the 
Incarnation. In placing the Love of God so infinitely above 
his Power he adopted a philosophy of Life which required the 
Christian content to make it complete and consistent. 

Thou art the Love of God — above 

His power didst hear me place his love 

And that was leaving the world for Thee. J 

Our heart in its search after God demands that his love 



•There is always the danger of reading an allegorical meaning Into a 
poem where it was not intended. But In Saul the transition from the dra- 
matic figure of the Old Testament King to the representative of Humanity 
is too palpable to be overlooked. In the earlier passages of the poem 
(printed in 1842), Saul is purely dramatic and objective; but in the latter 
passages — those added at Mrs. Browning's suggestion — he becomes more 
and more the representative of Humanity (cf. especially the lines beginning: 
"He is Saul ye remember in glory, ere error bad bent the broad brow," etc.), 
and David's utterances become correspondingly more subjective and filled 
with a religious fervor in which the personal note is unmistakable. 
fThe Ring and the Book: The Pope. tChristmas Eve. 
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shall be infinite as his power is infinite, and this demand of the 
heart is satisfied by the gift of Christ and the infinite self-sac- 
rifice of his Life and Death. 

" What lacks then of perfection fit for God, 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength. 
So is intelligence; let love he so 
Unlimited in its self sacrifice. 
Then is the tale true and God shows complete."* 

So David's firm faith in the Love of God that is infinitely 
greater than his own love for Saul, opens his prophetic eye to 
the vision of the Christ that is to be : 

Would 1 fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man. 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him who yet alone can? * * * 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich. 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would. 

Oh speak to me now 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou — so wilt thou! 
So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffahlest, uttermost crown — 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in! * * * * 

He who did most shall bear most, the strongest shall stand the most weak. 
'Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! My flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it." 

And similarly at the close of the poem in which Karshi sh, 
the Arab physician, relates his strange interview with Laza- 
rus, the "madman," who says that he has been "cured by — 
who but God himself," the key to the mystery is found in the 
Love of God, placed above his greatness, and the words in 
<;pite of their dramatic form are unmistakably the poet's own : 

"The very God! Think, Ahib, dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too — 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ' heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor may'st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!" 

Thus we see that God's Infinite Love is for Browning not 
only the moving cause of the Incarnation, but that his belief 
in God's Infinite Love is his avenue of approach to the fact of 
the Incarnation. 

3. The Purpose. God's Love is made perfect by the gift 
of Himself in Christ so that men may love Him, and through 

♦The Ring and the Book: The Pope. 
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Him come to God. The Incarnation is the proof and evidence 
cf God's Love for the individual human being : that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life. 
The poet again and again shows the need and the joy of the 
personal appropriation of God's greatest gift: "God- so loved 
me that he gave his Only begotten Son." And just as God 
does not put on Humanity in the abstract, clothing himself in 
the colorless garment of common Human Nature, but be- 
comes an individual, a Hebrew, a man who can be known and 
loved as a man among men, so his Love in that act becomes 
personal and special and is directed not toward humanity at 
large and in the lump, but to you and me particularly and 
especially, and requires the personal response from you and 
me and tasks thy soul and mine to answer : "what is 

That Wstory, that Faith to me 
— Me there — not me in some domain 
Built up and peopled by my brain 
Weighing its merits as one weighs 
Mere theories for blame or praise 

****** 

But my faith there or none at all 
" How were my case now did I fall 
Dead here this minute — should I lie 
Faithful or faithless?"* 

And the answer is simple and short, but freighted with infinite 
significance : 

" Thou must love me who died for thee!" 

It is this strong personal note that lifts Browning's re- 
ligious poems far above the sphere of mere dogmatics in verse, 
and makes them vital and convincing, taking the intellectual 
chill even from the purely argumentative passages. The foun- 
dations of his faith in the Divine Purpose are built upon the 
impregfnable rock of personal experience. He has experienced 
the Love of God and out of this experience of its power and 
reality grows his assurance of Love as the chief factor in the 
Universe, and his faith in the Revelation of God in Christ and 
its application to himself. And to the extent to which he him- 
self felt its renovating and elevating power he is assured of 
the power of God's Love to renovate and elevate and save all 

•Baster Day. 
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men. And so beginning with the narrow personal applica- 
tion : God so loved me, he is enabled to arrive at the universal 
application and say with the gospel of St. John : God so loved 
tlie world. His assurance of the reality of this love cannot be 
taken from him by any extraneous doubts, because it is part 
of his very being 

Within whose circle of experience burns 
The central trutli, Power, Wisdom, Goodness, God: 
1 must outlive a thing ere know it dead 
When I outlive tlie faith there is a sun 
When I lie, ashes to the very soul 
Someone, not I, must wail ahove the heap 
" He died in d'ark whence never morn arose." 
While I see day succeed the deepest night — 
How can I speak but as I know? — my speech 
Must be, throughout the darkness, "It will end: 
The light that did burn, will burn!" 
* * * * 

How can man love but what he yearns to help? 
And that which men think weakness within strength 
But angels know for strength and stronger yet 
What were it else but the first things made new 
But repetition of the miracle 
The divine instance of self-sacrifice 
That never ends and aye begins for man 
So never I miss footing in the maze 
No! I have light nor fear the dark at all.* 

If Browning as the Poet of Love is driven toward the In- 
carnation on the side of its Motive, Browning as the Poet of 
Personality no less surely lays hold on the Incarnation on the 
side of its purpose and application. Both as the Poet of Love 
and the Poet of Personality he is essentially Christian. Chris- 
tianity for the first time in the world's history clearly recog- 
nized and emphasized the worth of the individual. In the an- 
tique world the state swallowed up the individual^ in the 
modern world physical science threatens to crush him under 
foot. But 

"Christ's maxim is — one soul outweighs the world." 

The conflict between Natural Science and the Individualism 
of Christianity was felt much more keenly by Tennyson than 
by Browning. Tennyson cried : - 

•Ring and the Book: The Pope. p. 568. 
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Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature sends such evil dreams 
So careful of the type she seems 
So careless of the single life?* 

Natural science deals with types and species, moral 
science with individuals and persons. Browning's point of 
view is so entirely and unequivocally that of moral science that 
he finds no difficulty in defending and championing the dig- 
nity and indestructibility of the single life, the individual soulf 

Fool! All that is, at all Lasts ever, past recall 
Earth changes, but thy soul and GrOd stand sure: 

What entered Into thee. 

That was, is, and shall be 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

He is not overawed by the phenomena of nature and her 
immensities and rebukes with scorn those '"worshippers" of 
Nature that sink man into insignificance in the presence of her 
grandeur : 

" O littleness of man! deplores the bard; 
And then, for fear the Powers should punish him, 
O grandeur of the visible universe 
Our human littleness contrasts withal! 
O sun, O moon, ye mountains and thou sea, 
Thou emblem of immensity, thou this 
That and the other — what impertinence 
In man to eat and drink and walk about 
And have his little notions of his own, 
The while some wave sheds foam upon the shore!' " 

* 4c « « 

Learn my gifted frienil 
' There are two things in the world, still wiser folk 
Accept — Intelligence and Sympathy!"* 

It is because he believes in the greatness and infinite 
worth of man that Browning can believe that the Infinite Love 

•In Memoriam. The Rev. Stopford Brooke in a recently pulilished pa- 
per on Religion in Literature contrasts the attitude of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing toward Natural Science and Negative Criticism in the following words: 
Tennyson was much affected by these things (i. e. the new theories of Nat- 
ural Science, Darwinism, etc.), but be saves hiraseli by his penetrating in- 
telligence and spiritual imagination from thinking that because these things 
were true in physical science and in criticism, there was no other world for 
man than they displayed. As to Browning, he was quit*; unaffected by all 
this wonderful discovery. He disliked the whole business. 'It has noth- 
ing to do,' he said, 'with my world. These are questions and answers which 
belong to mere phenomena, and I do not breathe in that world;' and he did 
not change a single belief nor alter a single judgment. 

t "My stress lay on the incidents in thp development of a soul; little 
else is worth study. I, at least, always thought so." Preface to Sordello 
(1863). Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

JPrlnce Hiohen Stiel-Sohwangau. 
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of God should have descended upon earth and taken human 
form for the sake of saving men. Hence it is that an aspect 
of Christianity which seemed to many earnest minds most in 
conflict with recent scientific ideas, and mosf: difficult to recon- 
cile with them, presented no difficulty at all to Browning but 
harmonized with his own deepest instincts and feelings. 

We have hitherto directed our attention chiefly to Brown- 
ing's exposition of Christian Truth. Let us ask now : What 
is Browning's interpretation of the Christiam Life? And, as 
in the first part, of our study we inquired into the general phil- 
osophical premises of his theology before taking up his atti- 
tude toward particular Christian Doctrines, so in the follow- 
ing we shall briefly examine his fundamental ethical postulates 
before proceeding to the specifically Christian interpretation 
and application of the same. In pursuing this inquiry, how- 
ever, it will not be possible to keep Ethics and Doctrine entire- 
ly apart, for the two are organically related, and the practical 
content of the Christian Life as it shapes itself in Browning's 
poetry is everywhere dependent upon his appropriation of 
Christian Truth. 

It is not strange that with the prevailing bent of his mind 
toward ethical problems, and with his interest in concrete life 
and character Browning's theology had a decided ethical bias 
and that he gave to his fundamental religious convictions an 
ethical form and tested them by their ethical value. 

Thus it would be easy to show that his theism rests on an 
ethical rather than an intellectual foundation, that it is not an 
outcome of "scientific curiosity" in the sense of a desire to ex- 
plain the phenomenal side of the world, but rather of a desire 
to explain the moral relations of man. It is a postulate of the 
practical Reason rather than a necessary conclusion of the 
pure Reason. This explains his sympathy with the ethical 
monotheism of the Hebrews,* and made it possible for him, 

*"In the monotheism of the Hebrews the Idea of a central and Supreme 
Power is not made primarily to account for the phenomenal side of the 
world. It is rather directed toward the moral relations of man. Whereas 
the scientific motive (i. e. the motive of intellectual curiosity) is essentially 
peculiar to one hody of folk, the Aryans." Shaler, "The Interpretation of 
Nature." p. 17. 
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without transgressing the law of dramatic probability, to put 
so much of his own religious philosophy into the mouth of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. And it also explains the total absence from 
his poetry of that vein of speculative pantheism which has 
tinged so much of modern literature and which is essentially 
Aryan in origin. Browning's conception of God is of Him 
primarily as a moral agent. He does rather than causes. And 
phenomena, the world, history are not merely "things," but 
things done, "Tat-sachen." His presence though seen and 
felt in Nature is made known chiefly in the moral sphere. 

Similarly in his view of man's relation to God, his ethical 
bent has prevented him from following deterministic or 
pantheistic tendencies. Though conscious of the immanence 
of God he has chosen in the interest of his Ethic to emphasize 
His transcendent character* and has been careful to reserve 
for man the degree of freedom necessary for moral action 

" God's all, man's naught: 
But also, God, wliose pleasure brought 
Man into heing, stands away 
As it were a hand's breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly made to live. 
And look at him from a place a-part 
And use his gifts of brain and heart. 
Given indeed, but to keep forever 
Who speaks of man, then, mtist not sever 
Man's very elements from man, 
Saying, 'But all Is God's' — wliose plan 
Was to create man and then leave him 
Ahle, his own word saith, to grieve him 
But able to glorify him too, 
As a mere machine could never do."t 

" I recognize 
Power passing mine, immeasurable, God, — 
Above me, whom he made, as heaven beyond 
Earth — to use figures which assist our sense. 
I know that lie is there as I am here 



•See especially the passage in La Saisiaz beginning "I have questioned 
and am answered" (Cambridge Ed., p. 852), where Browning from his ex- 
perience of God as operative in his own life and upon his own soul arrives 
at the conviction of the transcendence of God: God existent beyond the 
Human Mind and beyond Nature, known through his point of contact with 
'the individual soul and immediately felt as a power acting upon the soul, 
but this immediate experience of his presence accompanied by the certainty 
that he is "every way external," i. e. not co-extensive with consciousness 
individual or general. It is interesting to compare Browning's condensed 
poetical reasoning in this passage with Frank's chapter: "Die Christliche 
Gewlsshelt In Ihrem Verhaltniss zu den Transcendenten Glaubens Ob- 
Jecten." 

tChristmas Eve. 
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That space exists between us: I — not He — 
Live, think, do human work here — no machine 
His will moves, but a being by myself. 
His, and not he who made me for a work 
Watches my working, judges its effect. 
But does not interpose. He did so once. 
And probably will again some time — not now, 
Life being th« minute of mankind, not God's."* 

Again, in his view of man's relation to the world the ethi- 
cal interest predominates. The world does not exist primarily 
to be studied, interpreted, analyzed and known, but to be used 
by the soul in the building up of character that is to outlast the 
world and its shows. In so far as the world subserves this 
end it has objective reality for us, it means intensely and its 
meaning can be got at by us. Thus though the poet's phil- 
osophy is subjective and individualistic, his ethical postulate 
provides him with a fulcrum of reality which the systems of 
extreme subjective idealism lack. Browning recognizes 
clearly enough that he can know the universe only as it is for 
him, but just because it is for him it is real. In so far as my 
knowledge of things can never compass them as they are "in 
themselves" but only as they are "for me," that knowledge is 
subjective, relative, inadequate; but in so far as the things are 
not "me" "but "for me," they are objective and the proof of 
their objectivity lies in the possibility of my application of this 
knowledge to my life, physical and moral. In so far as my 
continued existence and growth, physical and moral, depends 
upon the application of such knowledge, my knowledge of 
things is real and adequate. But this is carrying ethical con- 
siderations into the sphere of knowledge, f Whether the 

♦Prince Hohenstiel Schwaugan. p. 683. The passage in its connection 
is of course primarily dramatic, but comparison with the lines quoted from 
Christmas Eve, justifies us in attributing its main contention to Browning 
himself. 

fProf. Henry Jones in his penetrating criticism of Browning's theory of 
knowledge does not sufficiently emphasize the intimate connection between 
that theory and the ethical postulate on which Biowning's whole theory of 
life rests. Prof. Jones, as a sturdy Lctzean realist, cannot forgive Browning 
his subjective idealism. It is of course quite correct to call Browning a 
philosophical agnostic if by such agnosticism we mean the conviction that 
our knowledge does not and cannot reach the essence of things or corre- 
spond with "absolute reality." That Browning did not apply the category 
of evolution to knowledge as he did to character is made very clear by Prof. 
Jones. But if we recognize that the aim of knowledge be not to discover 
"absolute reality" or even to grow toward it, but to interpret the meaning 
of the world for us in terms of moral growth (and this was Browning's 
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much-discussed "real tctble," the table as it exists outside of 
my consciousness, be hard and angular, is immaterial since 
upon my perception ol its hardness and angularity depends 
my use of it as a table and my avoidance of it as something 
to be stumbled over. And so after all the table as it is "for 
me," that is the complex of interpreted sensations is the real 
table and there is no possibility of my arriving at any ulterior 
reality. But the proof of its reality lies just in the fact that I 
can use it. The test of actio.n is the only test of reality. We 
are no Baron Munchausens able to pull ourselves out of the 
pit by the queue of subjective ideas ; and conversely if we have 
pulled ourselves up, and though it were but the fraction of an 
inch, it is absolutely certain that the thing we have laid 
hold on, is attached somewhere outside of and above us.* 
Therefore even if knowledge in the sense of gaining absolute 
Truth, fail, the world has been true for us and we have under- 
stood it, to the extent that we have grown in it and by it to a 
fuller stature of manhood. And just because the interpreta- 
tion of the world has this moral significance it is the duty of 
each individual to make it for himself. If you ask Browning 
what is the meaning of Life, he answers 

"My whole sole chance to prove — 
Although at man's apparent cost, 

What Is beauteous and what ugly, right to strive for, right to shun. 
Fit to help ana fit to hinder — prove my forces every one. 
Good and evil — learn life's lesson, hate of evil, love of good 
As 'tis set me, understand so much as may be understood — 
Solve the problem. From thine apprehended scheme of things, deduce 
Praise or blame of its contriver, shown a niggard or profuse 
In each good or evil issue! nor miscalculate alik.e 
Counting one the other In the final balance, which to strike 
Soul was born and life allotted: ay, the show of things unfurled 
For thy summing up and judgment — thine, no other mortal's world." f 



point of view), then agnosticism as above defined is far from implying a "de- 
spair of the reason," a "disruption between Heart and Head" and an "in- 
tellectual pessimism." 

■►Compare Helmholtz, quoted by Frank, System Der Cbristlichen Gewiss- 
hei't, II.; p. 305: "It seems to me therefore that there can be no sense in 
speaking of any reality of our ideas, except a practical reality. Our 
ideas of objects can be nothing tout symbols, naturally given signs of 
objects, which we learn to use for the guidance of our movements and act- 
ions. When we have learned properly to interpret the symbols, we are en- 
abled with their help so to regulate our activities that they shall have the 
desired effect." 

fLa Saisiaz. p. 854. 
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We have thus seen that Browning's conception of God, 
of the world of phenomena, and of man in his relation to each, 
is largely moulded by ethical considerations. 

The chief characteristic of Browning's practical Ethics is 
to be found in his consistent application of the category of 
evolution to character and the moral sphere, and the conse- 
quent emphasis laid upon moral growth and progress. The 
possibility of such moral, as distinct from physical, evolution 
is the peculiar mark of man : 

Lower than God who knows all and can all 

Higher than beasts which know and can so far 

As each heast's limit, perfect to an end. 

Nor conscious that they know, nor craving more. 

While man knows partly, but conceives beside; 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use 

Finds progress, man's distinctive mark alone, 

Not God's, and not the beasts': God is, they are, 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.* 

Man struggles forward through conflict with his sur- 
roundings from the lower to the higher, and in spite of sin 
and evil, and backsliding, there is a steady approximation to 
the Higher Life : 

Since time means amelioration, tardily enough d'splayed 
Yet a mainly onward moving, never wholly retrograde, t 

Though, as we saw above, he took little interest in the 
discoveries and theories of Natural Science, and though there 
are in his poems many passages that show him in direct op- 
position to the drift of Darwinian thought, yet he was quick 
to see the immense ethical importance of the evolutionary 
idea, and while the Naturalists and Biologists were applying 
it to the facts of organic and physical existence. Browning, 
quite indififerent to their results, applied it in his own way to 
the moral sphere, and without impairing in the least the vigor 
and strenuousness of Carlyle's ethical teaching, he supple- 
mented it with an element of reasonableness, in the conscious- 
ness of advance toward an approved Ideal, which was sadly 

*A Death in the Desert. fLa Saisiaz. p. 855. 
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absent from the Sinaitic thunders of Carlyle's categorical im- 
perative. 

But this is far from saying that Browning viewed moral 
growth simply as an evolutionary process. In Ethical evolu- 
tion the factors of growth are not heredity, environment, 
circumstance, but self-determination, and choice of direction 
at every step. It is because Browning so clearly sees that to- 
day's choice becomes to-morrow's motive and next year's 
habit and next generation's inherited tendency that he lays 
such stress on the importance of the momentary decision. 
"Now" is the time to decide and the decision of each momem 
is fraught with infinite possibilities. "Life's Business being 
just the terrible choice." But though each moment brings 
with it its responsibility, and the slow growth of character is 
the result of an infinitesimal number of right decisions. 
Browning also saw that in every life there come moments of 
peculiar and critical importance in which a decision made 
sums up and focuses to a point a whole series of latent ten- 
dencies and motives ; and he teaches emphatically that a whole 
life may be transformed at a leap, as it were, and acquire a new 
direction from the concentration of energy insight and pas- 
sion in such "a moment one and infinite."* If it be objected 
that this introduces a kind of moral "catastrophism" at varir 
ance with the developmental theory of character above at- 
tributed to Browning, wc may remind our readers that even in 
the sphere of natural science the keener thinkers have found it 
necessary to supplement the theory of evolution by infini- 
tesimal degrees, with some hypothesis that will explain va- 
riations and apparent sudden and great changes in the or- 
ganic and inorganic world. Thus Prof. Shaler in his "Inter- 
pretation of Nature"! discussing the inability of the evolu- 
tionary theory as generally held to explain all the facts it has 
to deal with, introduces an interesting theory of "critical 
points" which is quite analogous to Browning's doctrine of 

♦See the Toem By the Fireside ; and the great climaxes in Saul, Christmas Eve 
(VII.) and Easter Day (XVI.), represented as the "turning points" ot a life. 

fTAe Interpretation of Natme. Wlnkley lectures delivered at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1891 by the Harvard Professor ot Geology. Chap- 
ter II. 
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critical moments. Though intended primarily to explain cer- 
tain facts in the physical world, Prof. Shaler himself suggests 
the application of his hypothesis to the sphere of morals in 
these words : "The consideration of the moral aspect of criti- 
cal points vastly enhances the dignity of every act, for how- 
ever the deed may vanish in the great world of phenomena, 
it substantially remains as a contribution to the motives of the 
Individual.* There is therefore no necessary inconsistency 
between our statement made above that Browning applied the 
category of evolution to the moral life, and his doctrine of 
Critical Moments. f 

If the world of phenomena exists but to afiford building 
material for character it is evident that the problem of the ex- 
istence of evil must be solved from the ethical and not from 
the metaphysical point of view. And this is indeed Brown- 
ing's procedure. Evil is the necessary resistance which the 
soul meets in its onward progress and by grappling with 
which it grows strong. Hence Browning has more sym- 
pathy with the aggressive, militant type of virtue, than with 
the saintliness of untried innocence : 

" Wiy comes temptation tut for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot 
And so be pedestalled In triumph? Pray 
'Lead us into no such temptation, Lord!' 
Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares flght 
That so he may do battle and have praiS6!"t 

He looks up to "heavenly John" and "Attic Paul" but 

his very heart goes out to 

That brave weather-battered Peter 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets, sinning to be pardoned.? 



In his indomitable faith in God and confidence in right 
and in his hearty contempt for half-heartedness of all kinds, 

•Ibidem, p. 101. 

*The parallel terms of dogmatic language naturally suggest themselves. 
Thus conversion comes under the category of critical moments; sa/nctiflca- 
Hon under that of evolution, with this important difference that in the 
Natural Life the critical moments may occur at any stage of the process, 
whereas in the Spiritual Life of the Christian, conversion stands at the be- 
ginning of the process whose development is represented by sanctiflcation. 

jThe Pope. p. 564. 

? Christmas Eve. 
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he dares to say with Luther: "Pecca fortiter,"* though like 
Luther, he shock a thousand times the moral sensibilities of 
certain fastidious persons who expect from a teacher of re- 
Hgion a pale and cloistered other-worldHness,and shrink from 
the "coarseness" of fibre, and the gnarled muscles of the 
world's real moral heroes. Browning admits that he finds it- 
hard to be a Christian but he prefers still struggling to effect 
his warfare 

Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man 
Not left in God's contempt apart 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart 
Tame in earth's paddoclj as his prize. 
Thanlt God she still each method tries 
To catch me, who may yet escape 
She Isnows — the fiend in angel's shape! 
Thank God, no paradise stands barred 
To entry, and I find It hard 
To be a Christian, as I said ! f 

And SO he sings 

" Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough 
Bach sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our Joys three-parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Liearn nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe!"t 

What appear to the mere intellect as defects in the order 
of the world, mistakes in the plan, obstacles in the way of 
progress, 

" Show to the resolute heart but as 
Obstacles in seem.ing, points that prove 
Advantage for who vaults tmn low to high 
And makes the stumbling block a stepping stone." ^ 

According to Browning therefore evil is relative, 
not absolute. It is necessary to progress, and a 
stage in the evolutionary process. Now the doc- 
trine of the relativity of evil is pantheistic in origin 
and can be consistently held only on the basis of a pan-' 
theistic or positivist view of personality that may be summed 
up as follows : The individual is nothing, the race all. The in- 
dividual dies, the race progresses. Evil is one of the factors 
in the struggle for existence. The fittest overcome evil and 

■•See the Statue and the Bust. fChristmas Eve. 

tRabbi Ben Ezra. g The Pope. p. B57. 
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survive, and thus the race improves. Evil is more and more 
eliminated and at last the circle comes true. Those who fail 
to grapple successfully with their evil environment fall by the 
wayside and are trampled under foot. — If we pin our faith to 
the race rather than the individual there is no logical incon- 
sistency involved in this view of evil. The individual con- 
tinues only in his kind* and those who do not overcome evil, 
do not share in this progress, and are not its bearers — that is 
all. The race, the type goes on. Now all this is radically op- 
posed to Browning's conviction of the reality and permanence 
of the individual, and in holding to this conviction and at the 
same time insisting on the relativity and illusory character of 
Evil, he involves himself in a difficulty from which escape 
seems unavoidable. Evil may be disguised good for the race, 
if the race advances thereby. It may be disguised good for 
me if I overcome and grow strong thereby. But if I do not, 
if I fail (and facts prove that millions do fail) is evil disguised 
good for me or is it essential and final evil? Browning was 
not afraid to face this question and he did so in the poem "Ap- 
parent Failure," which is worth more as an instance of his 
courage in facing facts from which he has to fear the worst, 
and of his infinite tenderness and pity, than as a real solution 
of the intellectual difficulty involved. His way out is this — 
and it is the only way out when faith in the relativity of evil is 
combined with faith in the indestructibility of the individual — : 
there must be another chance given to the individual, some- 
where else if not here on earth, and there and then all will 
conquer. But this involves him in a new inconsistency. Then 
this Life is not after all, the thing he says it is, man's period of 
probation, "his sole whole chance to prove his forces every 
one — good and evil." The struggle here is not final. It is 
only the first half of the game. We are bound to win in the 
end, however ill we may have acquitted ourselves at the out- 
set. Why then should evil exist at all? Thus we have 
moved in a circle and in attempting to escape the irrationality 
of evil in one direction have driven full upon it from the op- 



*(Compare George Eliot's: "Oli might I join tlie clioir invisible.") 
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posite. Christian theology faces the antinomy by making 
evil absolute and not relative, and regarding Sin as essential, 
and thus escapes the Pantheistic conclusion* But unless we 
are satisfied to rest in a crass dualism, this drives us to the 
necessity of considering God as the author of absolute evil, 
which again is an impossibility. 

Far from attempting a solution, we are here but aiming 
to show that Browning stated the antinomy of Evil in terms 
that differed materially from those of orthodox theology. In 
the latter, the focus of tlie antinomy is in the Origin of Evil : 
How can God the all-good have permitted Evil which is dia- 
metrically opposed to his nature? Browning on the other 
hand can understand that Evil should be a part of God's plan 
in the world provided it be not really and absolutely but only 
apparently and relatively evil. With him the antinomy is not 
metaphysical but ethical and might be thus stated: Either 
evil is good for me or it is not. If it is good for me (through 
character building) it is only relative and apparent evil. If it 
is not good for me and I am destroyed by it, it is absolute and 
real ; but it cannot be absolute and real because it is part of 
God's plan and God's plan cannot be believed deliberately to 
have provided for the destruction final and absolute of any of 
his creatures. But if it be impossible that any one should 
finally be destroyed by evil, what is its value as a factor in 
moral growth ? And if it has no such value how can it be part 
of God's plan? This is the antinomy as it appears in Brown- 
ing, and to the solution of which he applied himself in his later 
period. But none of the intellectual difficulties it presented 
weakened for one moment his faith in the Love of God or his 
conviction of the responsibility of man. 

Having thus briefly discussed the general foundations of 

•Here Is a characteristic answer to the Pantheist theory of evil from a 
Calvinistlc point of view: "My supreme answer to Pantheism is a moral 
one, and is based upon the fact of sin. I ask the Pantheist, first, is sin real? 
Is it a moral antithesis and discord in man's life? And then I ask him, is 
that which involves a discord the outcome of the Infinite One. (Browning 
answers in the affirmative this exact question using the same figure of the 
discord, in Abt Vogler.)The forth flow of the one life of the universe must 
contain no ultimately and irreconcilably jaiTing elements. Now sin and 
holiness are antithetic, and you cannot connect them by tracing them 
back to a common fountain head." Dr. Duncan in CoUoquia Perlpatetica. 
p. 142. 
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Browning's ethical philosophy, let us turn in conclusion to 
that portion of his Ethics which is specifically Christian ; that 
is, directly dependent upon his attitude toward Christian 
Truth. For the purposes of our discussion we may view the 
particular Christian content of his Ethics as rooted in the 
three cardinal Christian virtues Faith, Hope, and Love (I 
Cor. xiii) and may conveniently follow in our treatment of the 
subject this threefold division. 

I. Faith. I am aware that from the point of view of 
systematic theology the propriety of discussing Faith as a 
part of Ethics may be challenged. But it might be answered 
that our study is exegetical and not systematic and that for 
Browning, Faith belonged largely into the sphere of Ethics. 
In so far as faith is an act of God in the believer, it is a por- 
tion of the objective body of fact, which taken together consti- 
tutes Christian Truth. But in so far as Faith is the outcome 
of a self-determination on the part of the individual and is im- 
possible without such self-determination, it belongs to Chris- 
tian Ethics, and is a portion of that body of subjective de- 
cisions, determinations and deeds which taken together con- 
stitute the Christian Life. 

Though it was said that with Browning Faith belongs 
mainly to Christian Ethics, and is one of the determining fac- 
tors in the Christian Life, this must not be understood to 
mean that he failed to recognize that aspect of it under which 
it is God's gift and not man's act — 'God's gift making man's 
act possible. Thus in Saul, in the passage already quoted in 
another connection, where David by faith foresees the Christ, 
the poet expressly makes David's faith dependent on God's 
will: 

" I 'believe it! "Tis thou, God, that givest, 'tis I who receive 
In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe 
All's one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to my prayer 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air."* 

In the same way he makes the apostle St. John, lying at 
the point of death in the desert with faith preternaturally clear, 
and soul almost "bare to the universal prick of light," ac- 
knowledge that the act oi faith in him was produced by God's 

•Saul XVIII. 
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spirit, the Spirit of Power and Love moving upon his human 
spirit : 

" I saw the power; I see tie liove, once weak, 
Resume the Power: and in this word 'I see,' 
LiO there is recognized the Spirit of both 
That moving o'er the Spirit of man, unblinds ' 

His eye and bids him look.'"* 

These passages show clearly that Browning regarded 
faith, so far as its objective basis is concerned as the result of 
God's act. The relation of the Divine factor to the human in 
faith, the mysterious moving of the Spirit of God over the 
Spirit of man defies analysis and comprehension. We see 
that without that "moving spirit" faith is impossible and yet 
we are compelled to assert the responsibility of man. Nay 
more if we search into the nature of faith as the organ of spir- 
itual vision we shall discover that it lies much less under the 
law of necessity than its physical analogue, and that in its use 
is involved a much greater degree of freedom and conse- 
quently of responsibility. For note : under certain conditions 
certain physical experiences are forced upon me. If I open 
my eyes I see surrounding objects in my field of vision 
whether I would or not! and what I see, i. e. the raw material 
of my sense experience will not depend on my will. To be 
sure I have a limited freedom, in so far as I may exercise a 
certain control over my physical senses : I may close my eyes 
and exclude sight sensations. Even when they are open 1 
may choose to see certain objects more clearly than others (ap- 
perception). But no exercise of will on my part can exclude 
the experience of the physical world gained through my body 
and the mere sense of weight at its point of contact with the 
external world. On the other hand the ethical universe does 
not force the fact of its objective existence upon me in the 
same degree. But my gaining experience of its objects 
through faith is dependent largely on my will. Not as though 
by an act of volition I could create those objects any more 
than my physical senses create what they perceive, or as 
though the objects of faith had only subjective reality. They 
exist independently of me and are ready to act upon me and 

*A Death in the Desert. 
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are acting, but my gaining experience of them depends on my 
exercising my ethical sense. Only through such an asser- 
tion of my personal freedom do I gain the experience upon 
which my assurance of the actuality of the ethical objects is 
based. So that while their existence and operation is ante- 
cedent to the exercise of my will and is the final cause of my 
ethical experience, yet my assurance of their existence can 
come only subsequent to the exercise of will upon which that 
experience depended.* Thus we may at least partially under- 
stand how it is that faith is the gift of God and yet that man 
is held morally responsible for his failure to believe. It is a 
hard saying: "God will neither take the blame of sin, nor 
alienate or split the praise of grace," f and the critical under- 
standing will urge that if man is to take the blame of not be- 
lieving he should to the same extent have the merit of believ- 
ing, i. e. that the degree of freedom involved in the one case 
is exactly proportionate to that involved in the other. And 
agjain that if the possession of faith is the gift of God and his 
act, then the non-possession of faith must to the same extent 
be attributed to him, i. e. that the degree of necessity in the 
one case is exactly proportionate to that involved in the other. 
But it must be borne in mind that the very act of faith implies 
belief in God's power to save when man's power fails, and 
therefore in any true faith the consciousness of independent 
volition and any sense of merit resulting therefrom will be 
completely submerged by the consciousness of what God has 
done. The critical understanding raises the question of merit. 
The voice of faith cries : Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory. 

In the act of faith from which the new life springs there 
is an interpenetration of the Human and Divine which is 
given in Christian experience as One, but which the discursive 
Reason continually tries to disrupt. And any system of the- 
ology that is dominated by the laws of reason rather than by 
given facts of Christian experience is driven into one of two ex- 

•Cf. Frank: System der Chrlstliclien Gewissheit I. p. 89. 
tDr. Duncan: CoUoquia Peripatetica. p. 142. 
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tremes in dealing with this problem. Calvinism grandly, rev- 
erently, ruthlessly makes God the sole author of the faith by 
which men are saved and does not flinch from the relentless 
conclusion necessary with regard to those who are not saved. 
Pelagianism, and all synergistic systems, with far inferior real- 
ization of the tremendous issues involved, but with a stronger 
sense of the practical needs of life and the demands of Ethics, 
find in man's will the ultimate cause of faith and thus magnify 
the human at the expense of the Divine. Browning does not 
attempt to reconcile the logical antinomy (which is no anti- 
nomy to Christian experience), and while acknowledging in 
his deepest religious poems the Divine factor as antecedent in 
faith, he recognizes just as clearly and emphasizes more 
strongly in accordance with his ethical bent, the element of 
human responsibility, thus bringing faith within the scope of 
the responsible moral life of man, under the control of his will : 

" Faith and Unbelief left to man's choice."* 

As "Christmas Eve" is mainly religious in character, 
dealing with Christian Truth, so "Easter Day" is chiefly ethi- 
cal in character dealing with Christian Life, the necessity of 
the choice between Christ and the World. "How very, hard 
it is to be a Christian," the poem begins ; and the first difficulty 
to be surmounted by resolute endeavor, is the difficulty of be- 
lief. It is only after the question of faith has been settled tha; 
the practical question of the renunciation of the world for 
Christ is put: 

" At first you say: The whole or chief 
Of difficulties is helief 
Could I believe once thoroughly 
The rest were simple." 

Faith in Christ is accordingly here looked upon as in itself 
one of the elements in the choice, on whose result the stature 
of the soul depends. And Browning's answer to the problem 
is characteristic : The more difficult faith is, by so much the 
more spiritual exercise is required in the holding of it, and the 
more moral worth is in it — 



'Bishop Blougram's Apology. 
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Faith may be, one agrees 
A touch-stone for God's purposes 
Even as ourselves conceive of them. 
Could he acquit us or condemn 
For holding what no hand can lose 
Rejecting when we can't but choose? 
As Tpell award the victor's wreath 
To whosoever should take breath 
Daily each minute while he lived — 
Grant heaven, because a man contrived 
To see its sunlight every day 
He walked forth on the public way 
You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be.* 

There is such a full and clear statement of this position in 
a letter of Browning's to Miss Barrett that it deserves to be 
quoted in this connection: 

"All passive obedience and implicit submission of will and 
intellect is 'by far too easy if well considered, to be the course 
prescribed by God to Man in this life of probation — for they 
evade probation altogether, though foolish people think other- 
wise. Chop off your legs, you will never go astray; stifle 
your reason altogether and you will find it is difficult to reason 
ill. . . The partial indulgence, the proper exercise of 

one's faculties, there is the difficulty and problem for solution, 
set by that Providence which might have made the laws of Re- 
ligion as indubitable as those of vitality, and revealed the arti- 
cles of belief as certainly as that condition for instance, by 
which we breathe so many times in a minute to support life. 
But there is no reward proposed for the feat of breathing, 
and a great one for that of believing — consequently there must 
go a great deal more of voluntary effort to this latter than is 
implied in the getting absolutely rid of it at once by adopting 
the direction of an infallible church, or private judgment of an- 
other — for all our life is some form of religion, and all our 
action some belief." f 

" Renounce the World! Ah were it done 
By merely cutting one by one 
Your limbs off with your wise head last 
How easy were it!" 



*Easter Day IV. 

fCorrespondenoe of R. B. and E. B. B. I., p. 220-21. It is interesting to 
see the thought and some of the very language of this letter reproduced in 
the Poem of Easter Day written thirteen years later. Thus compare the 
passage on the feat of breathing with the quotation from Easter Day we 
give above and, the words "chop off your legs," etc., of the letter with this: 
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There is the same underlying thought in much of the ap- 
parent sophistry of Btshop Blougram. The bishop is a very 
bad Romanist, but a very good Protestant, and comes very 
close to Bronwing's own position when he says : 

You'll say, once all believed, man, woman, child 

In that dear middle-age these noodles praise. 

How you'd exult if I could put you back 

Six hundred years, beat out cosmogony, 

Geology, ethnology, what not 

(Greek endings, each the little passlng-beli 

That signifies some faith's about to die) 

And set you square with Genesis again, — 

***** 

No, when the fight begins within himself 

A man's worth something. God stoops o'er his head, 

Satan looks up between his feet — ^both tug — 

He's left, himself, i' the middle; The soul wakes and grows 

Prolong that battle through his life! 

Never leave growing till the life to come. 

There is no casting the responsibility of the burden of 
Faith upon the Church. Each must decide for himself. Each 
must face the Unseen with his own eyes. In the moment 
when the Bridegroom cometh we may not borrow the oil with, 
which to fill our lamps, even though a benevolent Mother 
Church offer to fill them for us. Is the decision difficult? Is 
the faith hard to hold? Just that makes it all the more worth 
holding. 

" That way 
Over the mountain, which who stands upon 
Is apt to doubt if It be meant for a road 
While, if he views it from the waste itself 
Up goes the line there, plain from base to brow. 
Not vague, mistakable! What's a break or two 
Seen from the unbroken desert either side? 
And then (to bring in fresh philosophy) 
What if the breaks themselves should prove at last 
The most sonsummate of contrivances. 
To train man's eye, teach him what is faith!"* 

And so for our poet the function of doubt is but to 
strengthen faith. 

" Say I— let doubt occasion still more faith."* 

But Faith is not a mere intellectual approval — an accept- 
ance of certain propositions as true, of certain facts as history, 
but an act of man as a moral agent, which puts him into a new 
relation to God and from which results a new life. It is noc 
saying Credendum est, but Credo! 

*Bishop Blougram. 
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Belief or unbelief 
Bears upon life, determines its whole course 
Begins at Its beginning. 

And just because faith is so vital, so deeply rooted in 
man's moral nature, it can be no mere looking backward to- 
ward a historic Christ, but is a living contact with a present 
Christ and a source of moral power. Even John, the Beloved 
Apostle who was the last of those who could say "I saw" does 
not rest on his memory, but by faith the remembered Lord is 
seen to be alive and present, and thus His spiritual vision 
holds the sight his physical eye has lost : 

" To me that story — ay that Life and Death 
Of -which I wrote 'it was' — to me, it is; 
Is, here and now: I apprehend naught else. 
Is not God now 1' the world, his power first made? 
Is not his love at issue still with sin. 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth?" 

The basis of faith is the personal experience of the Chris- 
tian, and through it his belief in the historic and objective facts 
of religion is made possible. Though not every one can say with 
St. John "I saw," every one may like him say: "To me that 
story is," and through his realization of its truth for him, ac- 
cept the story of which John wrote "it was." Thus Browning 
is assured of God's Love not because the Bible has revealed it, 
but he believes in the Biblical revelation of God's Love be- 
cause he has experienced its living presence in his life. If it 
be objected that this is unduly emphasizing the subjective ele- 
ment of faith and making it too arbitrary and individualistic. 
Browning's answer is simple : "A faith based merely on ex- 
ternal authority lacks ethical value. And moreover the mind 
in its very search for external evidence is guided by its pre- 
disposition. You must wamt to find God in order to find him." 

" Look round 
For evidence enough! 'Tls found 
No doubt: as is your sort of mind. 
So is your sort of search: you'll find 
What you desire, and that's to be 
A Christian. What says history? 
How comforting a point it were 
To find some mummy-scrap declare 
There lived a Moses! Better still 
Prove Jonah's whale translatable 
Into some quicksand of the seas 
That faith might flap her wings and crow 
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From such an eminence! Or, no — 

The human heart's best; you prefer 

Making that prove the minister 

To truth; you probe its wants and needs 

And hopes and fears, then try what creeds 

Meet these most aptly — resolute 

That faith plucks such substanltial fruit 

^Tierever these two correspond 

She little needs to look beyond."* 

Accordingly, Browning is much more interested in prob- 
ing the human heart, and discovering the sanctions of Chris- 
tianity that arise from its wants and needs, than in investigat- 
ing the character of its outward sanctions in the "evidences" 
of History or Philosophy or the authority of the canon. Such 
questions trouble him little: 

" Nor do I much perplex me with aught hard 
Dubious in the transmitting of the tale. 
This lite is training and a passage; pass."t 

As the buttressing of the external authority and historic 
credibility of the Scriptures cannot bring to faith any intrinsic 
reinforcement, so mere questions of evidence, and author- 
ship, cannot affect the essential truths which once seen alive, 
can never be touched by criticism of the form in which they 
were revealed. In the poem entitled "Development," we may 
read between the lines of the discussion of Homeric criticism, 
his answer to modern negative and destructive criticism of the 
Bible, and his declaration of faith's enfranchisement from the 
letter : 

" What's this the Germans say In fact 
That Wolf found out first? It's unpleasant work 
Their chop and change, unsettling one's belief: 
All the same, where we live, we learn, that's sure. 
So, I bent brow o'er Prolegomena. 
And after Wolf, a dozen of his like 
Proved there was never any Troy at all, 
Neither Besiegers nor Besieged — ^nay worse — 
No actual Homer, no authentic text. 
No warrant for the fiction I, as fact 
Had treasured in my heart and soul so long — 
Ay, mark you! and as fact held still, still hold. 
Spite of new knowledge, in my heart of hearts 
And soul of souls, fact's essence found and fixed 
From accidental fancy's guardian sheath 
Assuredly thenceforward — thank my stars! — 
How it got there, deprive who could — 
Wring from their shrine my precious tenantry, t 

•Easier Day VII. 

fThe Ring and the Book: The Pope. p. 566. 

X Development. (1890.) 
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This determines Browning's attitude toward miracles. 
They were necessary once for faith ; they are no longer neces- 
sary now that we have clear vision of the Truth they were in- 
tended to bring home to men. And the focus of interest for 
the poet is not in the explanation of the fact of the miracle but 
in the explanation of its function; to show how it bears on 
faith : 

I say, that miracle was duly wrought 

When save for it no faith was nossible. 

Whether a change were wrought i' the shows o' the world 

Whether the change came from our minds which see 

Of shows of the world so much as and no more 

Than God wills for his purpose * * 

— I know not; such was the effect 
So faith grew, making void more miracles 
Because too much: they would compel, not help.* 

Miracles having established faith and shown Christ di- 
vine, to make the difificulties they offer to the understanding 
a barrier to the acceptance of Christ is inverting the order 
of nature and reason, as though a traveler in crossing a stream 
should choose the stepping stones of primitive days and stum- 
ble over them, instead of crossing by the bridge. Faith has 
been established, dawn has deepened into noon ; Christianity 
has filled the world with a light the first believers hardly 
dreamed of. The bridge has been built; the stepping stones 
are no longer necessary. Deliberately to turn away, wilfully 
to close one's eyes to the light, that lightens the world, this is 
spiritual death. 

" For I say, this is death and the sole death 
When a man's loss comes to him from his gain 
Darkness from light, knowledge from ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest; 
A lamp's death when replete with oil it chokes, 
A stomach's -when surcharged with food it starves 
• * When man questioned, 'What if there be love 
Behind the will and might, as real as they?' 
He needed satisfaction God could give 
And did give, as ye have the written word 
But when beholding that love everywhere 
He reasons, 'Since such love is everywhere 
And since ourselves can love and would be loved. 
We ourselves make the love, and Christ was not,' 
How shall ye help this man who knows himself 
That he must love and would be loved again, 
Yet, owning his own love that proveth Christ 
Rejecteth Christ for very need of him? 
The lamp o'erswims with oil, the stomach flags 
Xioaded with nurture, and that man's soul dies."t 



♦Death in the Desert. t A Death in the Desert. 
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2. Hope. The second of the three Pauline virtues in 
which the Christian Life is rooted, appears in Browning's 
poetry not as a mere sentiment, but as that constant poise of 
heart and mind, by virtue of which the poet faces gladly and 
resolutely the perplexities of life, rejoicing to run his race 
and being confident of this very thing that He which began a 
good work in us will perfect it. 

Browning's optimism is so obvious and stands 
out in such bold relief against the pale cast of thought 
with which so much of modern literature is sicklied 
o'er that it presents, so to speak, the most public and 
popular aspect of his poetic message. Even those who are 
repelled by the asperities of his verse, the obscurities of his 
diction, the intricacies of his psychology, the subtleties of his 
dialectic, and the profundities of his theology, cannot close 
their ears to the clarion call of such splendid lyrics as 
the song from "Pippa Passes," "Prospice," the song 
from "James Lee's Wife," and the "Epilogue to Aso- 
lando." In these poems Browning, the philosopher- 
in-verse, claps on his wings and soars into the true 
realms of Song. But though the optimism of these 
poems is as obvious as day and their joy as diffusive as sun- 
light, it may not be amiss to ask briefly: What are the foun- 
dations of the Hope that Browning sings and preaches, and to 
what extent is his optimism involved in his Christian The- 
ology? 

We note first that it is an optimism of temperament 
strengthened and broadened by a moral and intellectual justi- 
fication. On its temperamental side it had nothing to do with 
theological, philosophical, or any other considerations what- 
soever, and it would be prosaic and pedantic folly to attempt 
to prove that it had. 

•■ All I can sing is — I feel it!"* 

Browning would have been an optimist no matter what 
his theology, but had he been less a Christian his moral and 
intellectual justification would have been less valid. The basis 

'Natural Magic. 
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of his optimism then is temperamental and physical ; perfect 
health and joy of life. 

" Oh, our manhoofl's prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor ^inew unbraced, 
Oh, the wild joys o£ living! The leaping from roclt up to rock 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water."* 

He has no sympathy with the Welt-Schmerz of Byronism, 
"body-ruined, spirit-wrecked." 

" Have you found your life distasteful 

My life did and does smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful 

Mine I saved and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish. 

When mine fail me, I'll complain." f 

But an optimism of this type, the outflow and over-bub- 
bling of mere animal spirits, while an inestimable blessing to 
its possessor, requires moral and intellectual justification, be- 
fore it can communicate itself to a wider circle and be a bless- 
ing to the world at large. The moral justification precedes 
the intellectual in Browning and has a twofold root. The first 
is in his conscience : he knows that he has done his best, made 
the most of his powers, and this, joined to the conviction that 
man is judged not by what he does, but by what he would do, 
not by his accomplishment Iput by his aim and its earnestness, 
deepens his physical optimism into a moral optimism.* 

•"My own faults of expression were many; but with care for a man or 
book such would be surmounted, and without it what avails the faultless- 
ness of either. I blame nobody, least of all myself, who did my best, then and 
since." Letter Dedicating Sordello to M. Milsand (1863.) 

For thence — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail 

What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me. J 

From this moral justification on a subjective basis he pro- 
ceeds to an intellectual justification on an objective basis, the 
key to which he furnishes us in the last lines of the song from 
Pippa Passes. 

♦Saul. 

t"At the Mermaid." p. 808. See also the following stanzas. 

]: Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn 
Morning's at seven 
The hill side's dew-pearled. 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn 
God's in his heaven 
All's right with the world! 

Or in the second stanza of "On the Rocks," closing with the line 
"Go up for gain above." There is no serious attempt here to 
reason out the basis for his hope. He simply sings it out of 
the fullness and joy of his heart. Goethe says somewhere that 
he could not help believing in God when the sun shone. 
Browning felt very clearly that a fair weather optimism like 
this would not carry him through life, and he prepared to test 
his by the facts of existence. He made his journey to the 
dark tower of sin and misery and guilt where so many of his 
peers had lost their hope in humanity, but like Qiilde Roland 
he only sets his slug liorn to his Hps and blows a blast of de- 
fiance and encouragement. In the poem "Apparent Failure" 
he puts his optimism to the severest imaginable test, but even 
his visit to the Paris Morgue and the sight of the bodies of 
the poor wretches that committed suicide, cannot make him 
admit that their failure was total and real ; in spite of their 
"apparent failure" he neither abandons hope nor casts away 
his confidence. 

" My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The darkest cloud earth ever stretched 
That after Last, returns tlie First 
Though a wide compass round be fetched 
That what began best can't end worst 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst." 

Similarly the blackness of Guido's crime in the Ring and 
the Book cannot make Browning lose the light of the day his 
soul has seen, 

" Which yet in the absolutest drench of dark 
Ne'er wants a witness, some stray beauty beam 
To the despair of hell." 

Browning's faith that God is Love guides him through 
the maze of life, and justifies his gladness and his hope. But 

•R. and B. The Pope. p. 562. 
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why then all this "dread machinery of sin and sorrow?" 
Browning answers : 

" To make man love in turn and be beloved 
Creative and self-sacriflcing too 
And thus eventually god-like, (ay, 
' I have said ye are gods" — ^shall it be said for naught) 
Enable man to wring, from out all pain. 
All pleasure tor a common heritage 
To all eternity!" 

His faith in a life beyond this life, and in the fulfilnient 
there of all that is pattial, incomplete and fragmentary here, 
affords the final justification for his optimism. Only so can 
he preserve his serene joy in the face of earth's failures. If 
only man's aAn be right, if only he be on the right road, the 
limitations of Earth and Time need not discourage him : 

What's time? Leave now for dogs and apes 
Man has forever!"* 

And thus his view of evil and its function in moral evo- 
lution combining with his faith in immortality makes his op- 
timism complete. If the earth were our goal then his whole 
system would break down; therefore he "refers still to the 
foremost fact" : 

Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting point of man.f 

Is this our ultimate stage, or starting-place 
To try man's foot if it will creep or climb ?t 

And as the breach between purpose and accomplishment 
will be closed there "worlds away" where Power comes full in 
play, so also the deeper gulf between knowledge and truth will 
be bridged there and Gods' plan be seen perfect: 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The- evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 
What was good shall he good, with for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. § 

And so his hope does not forsake him in old age but 
strengthens and deepens as he draws nearer the portals of 
eternity. And his last poetic utterance is of 

♦Grammarian's Funeral. fR. & B. The Pope. p. 564. 

t Ibidem, p. 557. gAbt Vogler. 
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One who never turned his hack but marched hreast forward 
Never doubted clouds would break 

Never dreamed though right were worsted wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 
Sleep to wake. 

Love. "Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these is love." It might be said justly that the 
whole of Browning's poetic work is but an amplification and 
illustration of this word of the apostle's. As we have seen 
that hope was no mere sentiment in Browning's poetry, so 
love is to him no mere blind yearning or passion cf the soul, 
but the main spring of all ethical action. "Other poets have 
in some ways given to love a more exquisite utterance and 
rendered its sweetness and tenderness and charm with lighter 
grace. It may even be admitted that there are poets whose 
verses have echoed more faithfully the fervor and intoxication 
of passion, and who have shown greater power of interpreting" 
it in the light of a mystic idealism. But in one thing, Brown- 
ing stands alone. He has given to love a moral significance, 
a place and power amongst those substantial elements on 
which rest the dig-nity of man's being and the greatness of his 
destiny, in a wav which is without example in any other poet. 
And he has done this by means of that moral and religious 
earnestness which pervades all his poetry."* 

As he placed God's Love above His Power, so he held 
man's faculty of loving to be his divinest gift, which topped 
all other faculties and brought him nearest God. This life 
therefore being the period of probation in which the soul ma- 
tures and the character is formed, fails of its end if it teach 
not love, the soul's noblest faculty, the character's most 
precious trait. 

There is no good of life but love — ^but love! 

What else looks good, is some shade flung from love 

Love gilds it, gives it worth.f 

And Life's lesson is just to learn the way of Love. 

" For life, with all it yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear — believe the aged friend — 
Is iust our chance o' the prize of learning love 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world." % 



•Prof. Henry Jones: Browning as a philosophical and religious teacher, 
p. 160. 

tin a Balcony. A Death in the Desert. 
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Browning early made his choice, giving to love the su- 
premacy over knowledge and the power that is knowledge, 
Paracelsus, who is Browning's "Faust," was possessed with 
an ambition to understand all mysteries and all knowledge, but 
he had not love and was nothing. It was not sufficient that 
the poet Aprile taught him his deep error ; taught him 

" The worth of love in man's estate 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution; love preceding 
Power, and with much power, always much more love. 

He learned all this, yet failed in the end. And why? 

" In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love's faint beginnings in mankind. 

And in his later work, as Browning grew more and more 
distrustful of the intellect and came to look upon life more and 
niore as a problem whose meaning was ethical rather than 
.intellectual, the early view expressed in Paracelsus was 
strengthened and extended and confirmed, until knowledge 
and the power of knowing sink into insignificance beside 
love and the power of loving. 

In "Easter Day," where the poet gives us his applica- 
tion to Life of the Faith proclaimed in Christmas Eve, the 
choice between the World and Christ finally resolves itself into 
the acknowledgment of love as supreme above the attractions 
of sense and of intellect. When the decision is finally made 
there comes a Voice to judge and approve : 

" Is this thy final choice 
liove is the best? 'Tis somewhat late! 
And all thou dost enimierate 
Of power and beauty in the world 
The mightiness of love was curled 
Inextricably round about. 
Love lay within it and without. 
To clasp thee, but In vain! Thy soul 
Still shrunk from Him who made the whole. 
Still set deliberate aside 
His love! — ^Now take love! Well betide 
Thy tardy conscience."* 

In love is the power of self-sacrifice and infinite pity. And 
Browning thinks that it is perhaps one of the uses of pain and 

♦Easter Day. 
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misery in the world that they may teach men to love and so 
help their fellowmen. P'or pity can grow only in the soil of 
pain, and 

How can man love 'but wliat he yearns to help ? 

And that which men think wealtness within strength 

But angels know for strength and stronger yet — 

What were it else hut the first things made new, 

But repetition of the miracle 

The divine instance of self-sacrifice 

That never ends and aye begins for man. 

Thus Browning with all the individualism of his Ethics 
and its assertion of Self and development of Self, is oceans re- 
moved from the Goethean ethics of Self-Culture. Goethe used 
love as one of the many factors in self-improvement, while for 
Browning the crown of life is love and the crown of love is 
self-sacrifice, the giving of Self to and for another. But while 
he thus represents the Christian ideal as against the Hellenic 
ide^of Goethe, by virtue of the place he assigns to love, he 
refuses to accept the Goethean interpretation of Christianity 
as the religion of sorrow and self-renunciation (Entsagung). 
His sturdy, vigorous, aggressive and progressive moral opti- 
mism made it impossible for him to regard renunciation as a 
moral end. But how can the Self-sacrifice of Love comport 
with Self-enrichment? Browning's answer is clear and posi- 
tive. The same love that enables us to give ourselves utterly 
in the service of the least of our fellowmen, unlocks utterly 
the inexhaustible store of God's Love. Earth is for service ; 
Heaven for gain. 

"That is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true; 

Such is life's trial, as old earth smiles and knows. 
If you loved only what were worth your love 
Love were clear gain and wholly well for you. 

Make the low nature better by your throes 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above!"* 

As love is the root of morality, or man's life in relation to 
his fellowmen, so it is the root of religion or man's life in re- 
lation to God. And as love is the bridge between the indi- 
vidual and humanity, across which travel all noble unselfish 
actions, so love is also the golden ladder whereby God de- 

•Song from James Lees' Wife. 
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scends to meet Man,, and Man ascends to meet God in that 
dread point of intercourse where both are One. Thus Love 
is the meeting point of Ethics and Religion, knowing no 
"mere morality," but making all Life religious and turning 
all Religion into life. And so our study of the Christian the- 
ology in Browning's poems has shown us that Love is the 
keystone of the arch that supports the whole structure. 

It would be easy to show that there are many aspects of 
the traditional Christian theology which Browning has hardly 
touched at all. Thus his philosophy of the nature of evil and 
his subjective ethical optimism cause him to underestimate the 
significance of Sin. Though he faced the fact of sin reso 
lutely enough — being far too much of a realist to turn his back 
upon it as Emerson did — yet he could never bring himself to 
believe in the essential nature of evil and the essential sinful- 
ness of sin. Accordingly he had no profound conviction of 
the helplessness of human nature weakened by Si*, and of 
man's need of a Savior from the bondage of Sin. Again, the 
supreme place assigned to Love in his theology left no room 
for the conception of the Justice of God outraged by Sin and 
requiring satisfaction, and the entire theology that has grown 
out of this conception is therefore non-existent in his poetry. 
Again, Christianity in his poems is less the religion of the 
cross than of the crown. He says little of renunciation, but 
much of joy and attainment. Even iji the suffering of Christ 
he sees but the excess of gladness: 

" I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of godship, that it ever waxes glad 
And mere glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind 

And recommence at sorrow."* 

It must be remembered, however, that a poet is 
not a systematic theologian, and that the value of 
his theological teaching is not in its systematic com- 
pleteness but in the vital presentation of those aspects 
of religious truth which have become to him in- 
tense personal convictions. And this is the value of 
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Browning as a religious teacher. His poetry does not simply 
hold the mirror up to Nature ; it interprets the reflection. And 
the interpretation is made By a poet to whom the fundamental 
truths of Christianity had become the guiding principles of life 
and thought. Whatever the attitude of the systematic theo- 
logian of any particular school may be toward Browning's in- 
terpretation of Christian Truth, in one point all will agree. 
Here is a poet whose poetry is theological ; whose theology is 
Christian, and whose Christianity is alive. 

J. Duncan Spaeth. 
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